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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY BOARDS 


There is an old adage to the effect that it is a poor workman who 
quarrels with his tools. We sometimes wonder whether the librarian who 
finds constant fault with her board members cannot also be classified 
as an unsuccessful worker. It is true that occasionally a most unfortunate 
selection of a library board member is made. Our observation is, however, 
that nine times out of ten the members are selected because they are 
practical, intelligent, and interested. They generally prove conscientious 
and painstaking. If a librarian finds herself constantly at variance with 
the conclusions of the majority in matters of policy as well as in details, 
it might be well to raise with herself a question as to whether she is not 
herself sometimes in the wrong. Certainly no librarian can afford to 
ignore the judgments, opinions, and suggestions of the men and women 
on her board who, if they know less of books and library science, are 
apt to know more of local conditions generally. If the librarian with all 
her professional training and experience cannot demonstrate to the few 
who are members of her board that her plans are valuable and practical, 
it raises a suspicion that she may have similar difficulty in demonstrating 
to the public that her library is a success. In any event to be employed 
by and to work with a board toward whom she has even a mental attitude 
of disrespect will not conduce to the success of the library. If, however, a 
board member is unalterably bad as may sometimes occur, possibly the 
librarian can bring it about that the poor member, like the faulty tool, 
is replaced by a better. It is well to be certain, however, that it is not 
the librarian who should be replaced. 





In the series of 
American Libraries 
we this month offer 
an article on Ameri- 
can Public Libraries 
Which We _ Should 
Know. No one in the profession has 
a keener eye for detecting a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a pub- 
lic library than has Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick who writes the article 
after a somewhat extended con- 
sideration of the varied activities of 
many American libraries. When 
we have read his article we will have 
a clearer idea of what worth-while 
work the leading libraries are en- 
gaged in. 


Libraries 
which we 
should 


know 


“After all, never to 
“The library own a book is like 
trying to go through 
the world without 
friends — merely ac- 
quaintances. And 
always to depend on a circulating 
library for brain sustenance is very 
much like trying to satisfy one’s 
stomach at a _ perpetual quick 
lunch.” 


a literary 
quick 
lunch” 


The Fox River 

Fox River Valley Library asso- 
Valley ciation which an- 
meeting nually presents a 
program that at- 


tracts the attention of laymen as 
well as librarians, will this year 
hold its meeting at Manitowoc on 
the 17th of May. An invitation is 
extended to all interested in library 
work within and without the state. 
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**A library is 75 


“The per cent librarian. 
library is The person is three- 
75 per cent fourths, the building 
librarian” and the books make 


the other fourth. A 
library without a librarian is like a 
drug store without a druggist.” 
These are the words used by Presi- 
dent John M. Thomas of Middle- 
bury College in opening a town 
library in Vermont. 


The plans for 
Shakespeare’s ter- 
centenary are par- 
alleled by Spain’s 
preparation to celebrate the ter- 
centenary of the death of Cervantes 
which occurs in 1916. Several 
special editions of his works will be 
issued, a monument will be erected 
to him in Madrid, collections of 
works about Cervantes will be on 
exhibition, and the government will 
issue gold pieces bearing his like- 
ness. 


Cervantes 
tercentenary 


“Children are 
Teaching making indirect 
to read preparation to be- 


come good in read- 
ing when their interest is aroused in 
nature, history, geography, or 
Dickens. The boy who finds the 
house or town he lives in dull may 
at times ‘board a book and make 
for foreign parts.’ ’’—Bulletin on 
Reading, issued by State Supt. of 
Public Instruction. 


When a library 
board selects a rel- 
atively incompe- 


Robbing 


book users 


tent librarian out 
of sympathy for his or her financial 
needs or places its choice upon any- 
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thing else than a basis of personal 
efficiency, it has performed an 
official act which a writer in New 
York Libraries says “‘is nothing less 
than to rob the book users of a 
whole community in the interests of 
a private individual” even though 
the act may have been performed in 
the name of kindness, fairness, or 
generosity. 


“In the city of 


Utilitarian Cincinnati 300 
use of workmen consult 
library the department of 


industrial arts in 
their public library every day. In 
the city of Providence the library 
has provided 10,000 volumes on the 
leading industries of the city. In 
Buffalo these requests came in in 
one day: a tailor wanted a book on 
cutting garments, a printer de- 
sired to know the size of visiting 
cards, a glazier came in to investi- 
gate the subject of ground glass, an 
electrician wanted to know how to 
prevent grounding by induction, a 
decorator wished an allegorical fig- 
ure for a coat of arms, and a dyer 
expected to find in the library the 
formula for a certain color.” —Ad- 
dress of Pres. Thomas of Middlebury 
College. 


Psychothera- 

Psychothera- peutic effects, ben- 
peutic effects eficial to both 
of books body and mind are 
ascribed to Polly- 

anna by director Wilmer Krusen, of 
the department of public health 
and charities, who after witnessing 
a recent performance of the play of 
Pollyanna, issued a statement show- 
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ing how the audience reacts under 
the influence of the play. ‘““The 
optimistic and helpful strain which 
characterizes every utterance of 
‘the glad girl’ conveys a lesson to 
every auditor. The medical man is 
impressed with its psychothera- 
peutic aspect—the influence of the 
mind on the body.” 


The Thirtieth An- 


Annual nual Conference of 
Library the American Li- 
Conference rary Association 


will be held at As- 
bury Park, New Jersey, June 26- 
July 1. There is general disappoint- 
ment that this meeting could not be 
held“in“the Middle West. A thor- 
ough canvass of the situation, how- 
ever, revealed the fact that there 
was no suitable place in the Middle 
West except possibly Mackinac. 
Very few who expressed themselves 
favored Mackinac and the Execu- 
tive Board was practically driven 
to select a meeting place farther 
east. A thorough canvass is to be 
made, however, in the hope that 
some desirable place will be dis- 
covered in the Middle West for 
holding the 1917 conference. Mean- 
while, it would seem that Ashbury 
Park is as accessible to the Middle 
West as is any eastern locality. 


The _ theatrical 

Only friendly critics are seeking 
critics need to meet the effect 
need apply of the Woolcott- 
Shubert case 

where it was held that the theatrical 
managers were within their rights 
in excluding a critic because his 
articles were distasteful to them, by 
introducing a bill in the New York 
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legislature providing in effect that 
no person “‘shall be excluded from a 
theater on account of any orderly 
public utterance or expression.” 
We have heard that in some in- 
stances publishers placed their ad- 
vertising after considering the char- 
acter of the literary column com- 
ment but we have never learned of 
a publisher who refused review 
copies because of unfriendly re- 
views. 
Persons interested 
Each small in some of the or- 
orphan a phan homes in the 
book owner state are anxious to 
secure brightly illus- 
trated children’s books for distribu- 
tion in these homes even though 
the books may be worn to the point 
of discard. It is the purpose.of those 
who ask for these to secure for each 
child some little book that he can 
keep as a personal possession. The 
books which are in good condition 
when received will be cleaned, re- 
paired, and given each to a different 
child. Those which are past repair 
will be cut up and the illustrations 
obtained remounted and otherwise 
made attractive and usable. If 
either individuals or libraries have 
books or know of books which are 
are available a communication to 
the Wisconsin Library Commission, 
at Madison, is invited. 


The law in Wis- 

The Curtis consin has heretofore 
Publishing forbidden the sale of 
Company _ cigareites to adults 
and as well as minors. 
cigarettes More than one li- 
brary has raised the 

question as to the advisability of 
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placing in the public libraries peri- 
odicals which contained striking 
cigarette advertisements which in 
effect invited a violation of the state 
law. It is interesting to note, there- 
fore, that the Curtis Publishing 
Company has announced that cig- 
arette advertisements will no longer 
appear in their publications. The 
Saturday Evening Post, minus its 
flaring full page presentations of the 
claims of some brand of cigarettes 
will be much more welcome in the 
library reading room as well as in 
the home. 
The Wisconsin 
Prophets Library Bulletin has 
and library one characteristic in 
bulletins common with the 
prophets—it is not 
without honor save in its own 
country. The commission is con- 
stantly receiving from libraries large 
and small outside of the state re- 
quests for various issues in order 
that complete files of this periodical 
may be preserved. At the same 
time observations indicate that, 
although the Bulletin has been sent 
to every public library in the state, 
many of the Wisconsin libraries are 
ignoring its value and are failing to 
preserve a file. The Bulletin is 
generally, we think, worth binding. 
A library which cannot afford to 
bind can always afford to gather the 
issues into pamphlet boxes for 
preservation. The booklists alone 
give each issue permanent value. 


“The best book is 

The best the book which puts 
book us in a working 
mood, the book 

which we are never able to read 
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thru and, in fact, are never able to 
read for long at a time. We read it 
and then something sets us think- 
ing a thought of our own or of some 
work of our own which seems to be 
important, and we leave the book 
and go with zest to our work. This 
seems an ungrateful way to treat a 
book, but it is the way the very 
best books would wish to be treated. 
For bye and bye the working mood 
wears itself out, then we remember 
the volume which has in it the 
power of mental reinvigoration, and 
we come back to it with the grati- 
tude which has been defined as ‘the 
lively expectation of favors to 
come.’” This was the definition 
which the Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., gave 
recently of the best book. 


We flattered our- 

We are selves that the libra- 
misunder—_ rians of the state 
stood again read with some care 
all parts of the Li- 

brary Bulletin. We had some confi- 
dence that they knew the import- 
ance of unbound material and that 
they realized that ‘‘Shirt-sleeve”’ 
literature department had to do 
with the printed page in transient 
form irrespective of subject. We 
were therefore somewhat startled to 
learn that a librarian of the state, 
in response to an inquiry said she 
did not read the “‘shirt-sleeve”’ 
literature department since she had 
very few of the rougher working 
men among her patrons. It was 
only a year ago that we called at- 
tention to the eminent respectabili- 
ty of the origin of the phrase and 
its meaning in an editorial. We 
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venture to reiterate that the libra- 
rian who fails to take advantage of 
Mr. Lester’s splendid lists and sug- 
gestions as set forth in the depart- 
ment known as “Shirt-sleeve’’ Lit- 
erature is not conducting her library 
efficiently. 


Mr. Dana of New- 

Affectations ark started it when 
as to “‘the in the Newarker he 
Classics’’ questioned the real 
again value of some of the 
classics. Later we 

cited William Dean Howells as 
holding somewhat similar views 
when he said “‘At least three-fifths 
of the literature called classic, in all 
languages, no more lives than the 
poems and stories that perish 
monthly in our magazines. <A 
superstitious piety preserves it, and 
pretends that it has aesthetic quali- 
ties which can delight or edify; but 
nobody really enjoys it except as a 
teflection of the past moods and 
humors of the race, or a revelation 
of the author’s character;” and now 
Don Marquis makes a frank con- 
fession: ‘“There are a number of 
books that we habitually pretend 
we have read which we have never 
read at all. They. are great books, 
we suppose. At least we’ve heard a 
lot about them and read a lot about 
them and people who assume to 
know say they are great books. 
Some of them we have tried to read 
and couldn’t read, but we have pre- 
tended at one time or another to 
have read all of them.” This is 
followed by a rather detailed 
humorous account of his failure to 
succeed in efforts to enjoy Tom 
Jones, Vicar of Wakefield, Dante’s 
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Divine Comedy, Don Quixote, Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, and Walt 
Whitman’s poetry. 


Largely as a result 

Price fixing of the storm of pro- 
legislation tests from librarians 
again all over the country, 
the proponents of 

the price fixing legislation have in- 
troduced the Stevens-Ayres-Steph- 
ens bill in a form which exempts 
libraries from its operation. It is 
suggested that notwithstanding this 
exemption, the result of the bill will 
be to raise the price of all articles 
affected, including the list prices on 
books. At any rate there seems to 
be no reason why those who called 
attention to a very serious menace 
in the original bill should be over- 
enthusiastic in withdrawing oppo- 
sition. Those back of this price 
fixing legislation, however, are writ- 
ing to many librarians seeking to 
draw out letters expressing the sat- 
isfaction of the profession that 
libraries have been exempted. 
Many in a spirit of courtesy have 
responded, some of them possibly 
being a little over-cordial in the 
form of expression employed. These 
letters, when they are in a form 
that can be so used, are being 
copied and sent out, and are raising 
an implication that librarians as a 
class are now in favor of the prin- 
ciples of the Ayres bill. This has 
gone so far that the opponents of 
the bill have become very bitter 
toward those librarians who have 
permitted themselves to say pleas- 
ant things about the bill in its 
present form. We suggest, there- 
fore, that it is the part of wisdom 
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to use extreme caution in express- 
ing approval of the exemption of 
libraries from the Ayres bill since 
it is evident that the position of 
librarians is being misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. 


John Masefield’s 
Required poems are now in 
reading of the reading pre- 
Masefield’s scribed for the fresh- 
poems man literary course 
in the Sheffield 

Scientific school of Yale. 


Sir Rider Haggard, 

A literary whose recent tale, 

statesman The Ivory Child is 

being published, has 

left England on a trip around the 

world, with a mission from the 

Royal Colonial Institute to investi- 

gate the chances for empire-build- 
ing after the war. 


Among the new 

More books films promised is an 

filmed elaborate moving 

picture production of 

Mary Johnson’s To have and to 

hold and Helen Hunt Jackson’s 

Ramona. Both are to be filmed on 

an elaborate scale with due regard 

for authoritative historical, and 
geographic accuracy. 


Appropriate to the 
**Master Shakespeare Tercen- 
Skylark’’ tenary to be cele- 


dramatized brated this year, is 

the publication by 
the Century Co. of a dramatization 
in five acts of Mr. John Bennett’s 
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Master Skylark, a story of Shake- 
speare’s time, which has been a 
prime favorite with juvenile readers 
for several years past. 


Henry Kitchell 


Henry Webster, the author 
Kitchell of The Real Adven- 
Webster ture, was born in 


Evanston, Illinois, in 
1875. He was educated in private 
and public schools and at Hamilton 
College, where he was a member of 
the class of 1897. His first books 
were all about the romance of 
business. The Short Line War and 
Calumet K, were written in collabo- 
ration with Samuel Merwin. The 
Banker and the Bear, and Roger 
Drake were exclusively his own. 


The long existing 

David rumor that David 
Grayson Grayson and Ray 
Stannard Baker are 

identical has been confirmed. That 
the contemplative, unhurried, idyl- 
lic author of the Friendly Road, 
Adventures in Contentment, and 
Hempfield should become, upon 
occasion, the rushing, assertive, 
and near-sensational journalist ap- 
pears incredible. We are afraid that 
David Grayson may not seem quite 
so friendly and restful now that we 
are forced to think of him as having 
a personality which is, upon occas- 
ion, so aggressive and restless. We 
have, too, generally regarded David 
Grayson as some score of years 
older than the Ray Stannard Baker 
who was born in 1870 and who has 
hurried through so many journalis- 
tic achievements in so short a life. 
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Henry James died 
Henry in London February 
James 28th, at the age of 
seventy - two years. 
Though he had lived in England 
many years and last year became a 
British subject and on New Year’s 
Day received the Order of Merit 
from King George, he will probably 
always be considered an American 
author, since the novels on which 
his literary fame largely depends 
are studies of distinctively Ameri- 
can types. The American reading 
public may have paid scant cour- 
tesy to his later works, written in 
the laborious, involved style which 
the James’ cult finds fascinating but 
which is not only repellent but un- 
readable to many, and the younger 
generation seem scarcely to know 
him at all, but those of maturer 
years still thrill at the memory of 
their first reading of The Portrait 
of a Lady, Roderick Hudson, The 
American, Daisy Miller, An Inter- 
national Episode, and A Passionate 
Pilgrim, and wish they could relive 
that rich experience. 


Two authors 

Two writers whom the children 
of books for have claimed, 
children though both have 
been writers in other 

fields than juvenile literature, died 
in February. Their work for chil- 
dren differed greatly. Joseph 
Jacobs, whose scholarly work in 
Jewish history and statistics is well 
known, rivalled Andrew Lang in 
the wonder stories he has written. 
His English Fairy Tales, Celtic Fairy 
Tales, Aesop’s Fables, and Wonder 
Voyages, represent a deep study of 
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folk lore and a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the wide range of a child’s 
imagination. In his last collection 
of fairy tales, Europa’s Fairy Tales, 
he has given a valuable book to 
students of folk-lore, because in it 
he brings together “common folk- 
tales of Europe, retold in such a way 
as to bring out the original form 
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from which all the variants were 
derived.” 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s books of 
biography, especially Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous and Girls Who 
Became Famous, are as realistic and 
practical as Mr. Jacobs’ books are 
fanciful, and they have doubtless 
had a great influence on young 
people.—M. H. 





CONSIDERATIONS IN THE APPOINTMENT OF A LIBRARIAN 


For what purpose do the trustees 
of a library appoint a librarian? 
Is it to meet some social, political, 
charitable or personal obligation? 
Is it to see that some worthy person 
has a respectable means of living? 
Is it to support some theory of 
public employment, to prevent 
some person or persons from being 
discouraged in their work, or to 
see that the personal desert of some 
faithful individual is rewarded? 
Does the library board or the public 
owe this position to somebody be- 
cause of some individual claim es- 
tablished by merit or otherwise and 
is the appointment thus to be the 
recognition of adebt? * * * 


The important purpose of the 
library. Specifically, the object of 
the public library is to bring the 
help of books to all the people of its 
community who need them. In 
justice to this object the only per- 
son the trustees have any right to 
consider for librarian is the one who 
will best do this for the money 
available. The one and all-import- 
ant right to be taken into account is 
the right of the community to the 
largest and best book service that 


the means will afford. The right of 
the most obscure user of the library 
is just as sacred and commanding as 
that of any applicant for position; 
and the only legitimate claim that 
any person can present for such 
position is the claim, well substan- 
tiated by character, training and 
experience, that he or she is the one 
best fitted to promote those high 
ends for which the library exists. 
* * * The right or claim of no 
worker in the library is greater or 
more sacred than that of every one 
outside the library. 


Robbing book users. To subor- 
dinate in any degree the claim of the 
latter to that of the former, how- 
ever, it may be done in the name of 
kindness, fairness or generosity, is 
nothing less than to rob the book 
users of a whole community in the 
interest of a private individual. 
The expression is a harsh one and of 
course does not apply to the motive 
of those who offend in this matter, 
but it is none too harsh to describe 
the effect of this offense on the 
community. The victims are for 
the most part unconscious of the 
wrongs that have been done them, 
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and make no protest, but the 
wrongs are none the less real. 
Who suffers? They are suffered 
by the little child to whom poor 
library service means a perpetual 
loss in his proper heritage of books. 
They are suffered by the mechanic 
and farmer who go on in their work 
deprived of the practical help that a 
live library would bring to them. 
They are suffered by the student, 
the leader in community and politi- 
cal affairs to whom the library con- 
tributes little or nothing because its 
methods and _ leadership have 
brought it into disrepute. They are 
suffered by hundreds, perhaps 
thousands who have never been 
brought into touch with the library 
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solely because it has lacked in its 
administration the spirit, knowl- 
edge or power to make a proper 
appeal to them. From everybody in 
the community to whom the library 
might have been a means of enrich- 
ment and who have failed of this 
benefit through weakness or in- 
efficiency in the library administra- 
tion, trustees responsible for this 
administration have taken some- 
thing far more valuable than 
money. With kind intent perhaps, 
but with fatal effect, they have 
made the whole community poorer 
in the things of the mind and 
spirit.—Reprinted from New York 
Libraries. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


IV 


Some American Libraries Which We Should Know 


By Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian of St. Louis Public Library. 


I have chosen to say a very few words 
about each of a considerable number of 
libraries, rather than to treat at length of a 
selected few. This has necessitated brevity 
to the point of curtness. I have relied 
much on the librarians’ own views of what 
points in the administration of their insti- 
tutions are distinctive; and I have tried 
to dwell on those of particular interest to 
librarians. Of course, some librarians have 
dwelt upon points that others have 
omitted and this prevents the article from 
being at all well-rounded. It may be of 
service in offering suggestions to librarians 
in matters of working detail and also in 
pointing out to those visiting other libraries 
the things best worth seeing or studying. 

A general survey of a few libraries made 
in this way, leaves the impression that a 
more thorough and extensive one would be 
worth while. Our libraries are improving 
both by imitating and adapting the devices 
and plans of others and by originating 
both on their own account; and it is not 
always the large libraries that show the 
greatest progress. A librarian whose insti- 
tution has a large income is apt to depend 
on the expenditure of money alone for his 
extensions and improvements. He does the 
obvious things and the things for which the 
public is clamoring, extending them over a 
wider territory and making them more 
effective. The library with a small income 
must remain stagnant or exercise in- 
genuity in devising methods of extension 
and betterment either without the ex- 
penditure of money or with very little of it. 
Even the large libraries have now reached a 
point where great increase in their appro- 
priations of public money can hardly be 
looked for in the future. What libraries 
need most of all, therefore, are not new 
directions in which they many spend 
money, but improvements that may be 


made with little or no increase of the cost of 
maintenance. 

The libraries of Greater New York and 
of Chicago are covered by other writers in 
other articles of this series. 


Atlanta, Ga., Carnegie Library. One of 
the foremost public libraries in the South. 
Its librarian has always been ex-officio head 
of the Library School. The Reference De- 
partment here is in close touch with the 
high schools, particularly in the provision 
of debate material and for doing research 
work on assigned subjects. The Tech- 
nological High School gave out one hun- 
dred such subjects last year. The library 
lays stress on the industrial life and re- 
sources of the city and state, and has a 
large collection of material, including 
folders about “‘Atlanta-made goods.”’ Local 
papers are read for notices of new move- 
ments or happenings, and lists are sent to 
those interested. The library has a Victrola 
in the Children’s Room. 


Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. Noteworthy for its large number of 
inexpensive branches and for the size of the 
work done in them with small staffs. Its 
position as an educational factor has 
recently been recognized by its classifica- 
tion with the schools under “Education” 
in the city budget. Has given showcase 
exhibitions of books in the windows of an 
annex on such subjects as cotton, charities, 
Turkey, insects, electricity, etc. Dis- 
tributes to schools monthly lists on selected 
subjects. Does much reference work by 
telephone. Gives a monthly prize of five 
dollars “‘to the Branch whose accomplish- 
ment in efficiency seems most worthy.” 
Uses actual model ladders at branches for 
posting “‘ladder lists.” 
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Boston, Mass., Public Library. The 
mother of American public libraries. 
Lays rather more stress on the equipment 
and work of its central library than do some 
other institutions with branches and sta- 
tions. Its book collection is very fine, and 
it has many scholarly special collections, 
especially the Barton (Shakespeare texts 
and literature); the Ticknor (Spanish and 
Portugese); the Brown (music and drama); 
the Bowditch (mathematics); the Hunt 
(Spanish-American history); those relating 
to architecture and Americana and those 
comprising the Fine Arts Department, 
with special facilities for students. 

Bates hall, in the main building, was 
the first large public reading and reference 
room in the country and is still among the 
first in the quantity and quality of its use. 

Noteworthy are the use of advisory com- 
mittees of citizens, especially for reading 
and reporting on books; the borrowers’ 
card usable interchangeably, and the sys- 
tem of free lectures and periodic exhibi- 
tions rotating through branches. The 
board has only five members and meets 
weekly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., PublicLibrary. Occupies 
the building and has the books of the 
Buffalo library, an old subscription institu- 
tion. A classic example of the formation of 
a public library by contract between the 
city and such an institution. Widely 
known for its system of co-operation with 
the school department. The work is done 
by request of the schools and largely at 
their expense, and is supervised by the 
library as closely as other library agencies 
of distribution. The library has a “request 
window,” in front of which borrowers 
stand in line, each in turn handing in re- 
quests and passing on to the delivery desk. 
The number of borrowers waiting to be 
served can thus be seen at a glance. Re- 
ceives part of its income from the ownership 
of a large hotel. 


Cincinnati, O., Public Library. The 
public library of Hamilton county. Has a 
collection of over 40 current directories, 
kept up to date. Circulates over 60,000 
music rolls per year. Has a civics room for 
those concerned in public affairs and for 
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students. Reports that its reference work 
is becoming more serious, especially in 
sociology. Instructs school classes in the 
use of the library. Besides the story-hour 
conducts stereopticon lectures for older 
children. Has a teachers’ room adjoining 
the children’s room. Used auditorium and 
committee rooms in nine branches for 
1297 meetings in one year. Shows stereo- 
scopic photographs by means of slot-ma- 
chines. Prints its list of additions weekly in 
broadside form, cumulating these monthly. 


Cleveland, O., Public Library. Includes 
in its jurisdiction the school district, which 
is larger than the city. Unusually interest- 
ing collection of branch buildings in differ- 
ent styles, each with some distinctive 
feature. Occupies, while waiting for its new 
central building, two lofts in an office 
building, to which the work of the library 
has been adapted by a unique and inter- 
esting arrangement of departments. Has 
several public branches in schools. Shares 
with Philadelphia the honor of introducing 
the open shelf system among large libraries. 
Has a reputation for wise conservatism 
joined with willingness to experiment in 
new directions. Conducts a class in 
children’s work and is affiliated with the 
Library School of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, of which school its librarian is the 
dean. Its registration, income from taxa- 
tion and circulation are all unusually 
large in comparison with the population 
served. 


Denver, Col., Public Library. Has a 
local advisory board for each branch, 
said to work well. Night-school classes 
with teachers visit the main library on 
their organization. Weekly visits are paid 
to remote schools. The staff includes a 
“catalogue reference-assistant’”—a com- 
bined ‘“‘hostess,” information-desk attend- 
ant, easy-reference assistant and cata- 
logue-explainer. Monthly book reviews 
compiled by the staff are posted. In the 
work room is a rather unusual book-press 
holding 60 to 70 books at once and working 
horizontally. Uses a new home-made 
newspaper-holder accommodating a week’s 
papers. Library Board is retained under 
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the Social Welfare Department of a com- 
mission form of city government. 


Detroit, Mich., Public Library. The 
librarian says: ‘“We do not claim anything 
original. Most of our good points are no 
doubt imitations of other institutions. Our 
library problem as a whole may be a 
little different on account of the topograph- 
ical conditions of the city. Detroit is laid 
out like a fan, or looks like a bottle, with 
the neck of the bottle thrust against the 
Detroit River. The business district is 
squeezed into this particular neck and the 
expansion of the city is almost in one direc- 
tion, away from the cork. The Main 
Library is located in the heart of the busi- 
ness district, thus making it necessary to 
have a larger number of well equipped 
branch libraries than would be justified 
where the civic or municipal center coin- 
cides with its geographical center. We 
have now thirteen branches.” 


East Orange, N. J., Free Public Library. 
Excellent example of a small city library 
with branches. Uses a fine-computer con- 
sisting of a cardboard disk turning upon a 
larger disk. Includes current magazines in 
the pay-duplicate collection. Has a civics 
room that “‘aims to be a miniature munici- 
pal reference library, business branch and 
information bureau in one.”” Much of the 
material here is not catalogued separately, 
though there is a subject card for each 
pamphlet box. New cards waiting to be 
filed in the catalogue are alphabeted and 
placed in the last drawer on the same day on 
which the books are shelved. All books ex- 
cept new novels are lent for four weeks and 
renewed for another four weeks. Children 
leave the children’s room at high-school age, 
and then hold an intermediate card for 
two years, entitling them to one book of 
adult and one of juvenile fiction, besides 
non-fiction. No charge for non-fiction 
reserves. 


Galveston, Tex., Rosenberg Library. 
No city appropriation. Residuary legacy 
of about $400,000 was increased to over 
$800,000 by judicious investment before 
using, vielding $600,000 endowment fund 
and building now worth $225,000. Library 
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makes unusual efforts toward cleanliness, 
withdrawing books when soiled in the least 
degree. Has only 5,000 fiction among 
52,000 adult books. Has one branch for 
colored people. Provides extensively for 
public lectures, allowing $2,000 for them in 
the 1916 budget. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Public Library. 
Has intimate relations with schools, main- 
taining public branches in school buildings. 
Largest collection in U. S. of modern 
books in the Dutch language. Noteworthy 
collections on furniture and decoration, 
and on Michigan history (by co-operation 
with the local Historical Society). Peri- 
odicals: 900 titles, 1500 copies. All 
branch-assistants work at the central 
building one to three days a week. Highly 
developed free lecture courses at Central 
and branches. Slips on “‘Better Babies” 
are mailed regularly to the mothers in the 
official birth records. Library has taken an 
active part in movements for public 
health. Municipal reference work done 
freely in the central library. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Public Library. A 
county library. Has a separate reference 
department, between the reference room 
and the children’s room, for pupils of the 
7th and 8th grades and of the first year in 
the high schools. The assistant in charge 
visits schools in the mornings and teaches 
upper-grade pupils how to use reference 
books. She also works with teachers. 
Books on special subjects, lectures, etc., 
are reserved in this room. The library fur- 
nishes assistants to give talks to various 
clubs and organizations. 58 per cent of the 
circulation is through extension agencies. 
A new building is being planned. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Public Library. 
Furnishes separate facilities for colored 
people in the central library. Circulates 
3000 multigraphed poems monthly. Does 
much commission work of an advisory 
nature—the furnishing of A. L. A. publica- 
tions, loan of books over the state and aid 
in publicity campaigns. The librarian 
says, ‘We already have a greater collection 
(of Florida material) than the State His- 
torical Society and I hope soon to_have a 
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better collection of state publications than 
are in Tallahassee.” 


Kansas City, Mo., Public Library. The 
librarian says: ‘“‘Being under the Board of 
Education, it has been natural that the 
development should be especially along 
the line of encouraging use by children. 

“For the year ending June 30, 1915, this 
was 48.5 per cent of the entire library use. 
As compared with the previous year, a 
gain of 33 1-3 per cent is shown. This is a 
natural result of building practically all 
branch libraries in connection with high 
and grade school buildings, studying school 
and children’s needs, and encouraging 
book-use, story-hour, book-lists, etc. 

“Efforts directed to business and indus- 
trial lines have been especially successful. 
These departments have been given pub- 
licity through newspapers and the personal 
work of the writer. Advantage has been 
taken of the noon-day ‘lunch-and-talk’ 
idea to create interest in library work, 
with rather striking effect. As a result, the 
librarian has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of many clubs, and men who have con- 
sidered the public library of value only to 
children, club women and novel readers are 
beginning to realize that it is a real busi- 
ness asset. Quick telephone service for 
short reference questions, book renewals, 
etc., is greatly appreciated by busy people.” 


Los Angeles, Cal., Public Library. 
Occupies two lofts in an office building, 
with interesting arrangement of depart- 
ments. Has a sound-proof room, with 
piano, but music scores are kept in the 
stack outside. Shows library slides at 36 
motion picture theatres. Has circulated 
10,000 circulars from eight stores and gives 
talks at shop noon-hours and labor-union 
meetings. Has free postal-card reserve. 
Has unusually large circulation-counter, 
with central work table, ‘“‘planned to 
handle the receiving and charging of books, 
the sending of overdue and reserve notices, 
the telephone and mail renewals and other 
parts of the work.” Has work table at its 
center. Has a sociology department 
combining circulation and reference books, 
including documents and municipal refer- 
ence material. 
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Louisville, Ky., Free Public Library. 
Although but ten years old, has a circula- 
tion of over a million. Built the first 
colored branch in the U. S., and now has 
two, with stations and school-room col- 
lections. Trains colored assistants for 
other libraries. Owns a fine museum col- 
lection, including the Troost collection of 
minerals, and many paintings and sculp- 
tures. Derives a revenue of $36,000 from 
the ownership of one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in the city. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Public Library. The 
librarian gives the following as ‘‘worth- 
while points” in the library’s work: 

‘1. The book shelf open to every man, 
woman and child in every corner of the 
library. 

“2. The extensive use of the telephone in 
every department of the library. 

“3. An entire absence of red tape and 
delay in the purchase of new books. 

*‘4, An unusual collection of music and 
books on musical subjects. 

«5. An unusual collection of German, all 
classes. 

“6. On Jan. 1, 1916, complete extension 
of the Milwaukee city library to Milwaukee 
county, and inauguration in the library of 
free lectures for the public.” 


Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library. 
Includes in same building the library of the 
Minneapolis Athenaeum. The two are 
practically one. The library has just been 
opened to the entire county. Has a large 
reading room in the lodging-house district, 
with newspapers and magazines in many 
languages. There are also games, stereo- 
graphs and tables for writing letters. The 
library is about to open a business and 
municipal branch in the office district, to 
combine the features of the Newark Busi- 
ness Men’s Branch with those of a Municipal 
Reference Branch. Has 7500 lantern slides, 
circulating 50,000 annually. The librarian 
says: ‘“‘We have been told that our art 
[book] collection is the finest outside of 
New York and Boston.” 


Newark, N. J., Free Public Library. The 
librarian says: ‘No limit is placed on the 
number of books lent on one card. Books 
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are lent with or without the reader’s 
card. Other material, such as maps, 
pamphlets, poems, clippings, pictures, are 
lent in quantities. Multigraphed lists, 
circulars of book publishers, societies, 
etc., circulars of travel, of city depart- 
ments, schools, etc., are distributed by 
thousands. Short-lived material is arranged 
in a vertical file, or after the ‘colored band’ 
scheme. We rent stores for branches and 
make use of the show windows for adver- 
tising. Traveling libraries of 100 volumes 
of attractive non-fiction are lent to branches 
which use them as part of their lending 
collection. Two department stores pay for 
traveling library service. Our Business 
Branch has 1054 directories-—city, county, 
state, foreign, trade and telephone,—16 
real estate atlases, 2000 maps, a card 
index of New Jersey corporations, a free 
type typewriter and special telephone 
service.’ Framed pictures are lent for wall 
decoration to schools. Individuals, after 
purchasing standard frames may borrow 
prints to fit these frames. The account of 
this library’s methods, which has been 
appearing in parts for some time, is per- 
haps the best manual of American library 
procedure. 


Oakland, Cal., Free Library. Does the 
county library business by contract. Has 
a church anthem collection of 375 titles 
(25 copies each), circulated to church 
choirs. 61 churches took 2427 copies in 
one month recently. Geological survey 
sheets (except California) are hinged on 
muslin and kept by quadangles in loose- 
leaf binders. Has museum, art gallery and 
municipal reference branch. J. I. Wyer 
says in a letter to the librarian, “I can 
think of no library of anything like your 
size that combines under one administra- 
tion so many interesting kinds of work.” 


Passaic, N. J., Public Library. Noted 
for its work with foreigners. Passaic is a 
mill town, with operatives from dozens of 
European countries. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Shares with Cleve- 


land the honor of introducing the open 
shelf system among large libraries. Has a 
noteworthy blind department, by affilia- 
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tion with the Pennsylvania Society for 
Home Teaching of the Blind. Has in its 
branches combination children’s and 
assembly rooms, converting the former 
into the latter by exchange of furniture 
through trap doors leading into a storage 
space below. Gets its light free of charge 
from the city. Branch system especially 
large and well developed. Heats its branch 
buildings by coils occupying the bottom 
shelf of the wall shelving. Operates a 
comprehensive system of free lectures. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Library. Oc- 
cupies part of the large Carnegie Institute 
building and administers the whole of it, 
including art gallery, natural history mu- 
seum and music hall. Combines with its 
children’s department a training school for 
children’s librarians, endowed by Mr. 
Carnegie.. Almost the first library to erect 
modern branch buildings. Has a large 
printing department and issues many pub- 
lications. The librarian says: ‘““They seem 
to fill a general need, if one may judge by 
their distribution. All have been as prac- 
tical as we could make them, have been 
on subjects of immediate local interest and 
have been designed to give the average 
person the information at our command. 
Our catalog is the only modern annotated 
one of a library of any size, so far as I 
know. Our catalogs of children’s books for 
home and school have filled a want also.”’ 


Its Technology Department was unique 
when it was begun, 20 years ago, and is 
among the best. Does noteworthy work 
with women’s clubs. ‘‘We now practically 
supervise the library activities of these in 
this region.”” Does much reference work 
by mail and telephone and was among the 
first to remove restrictions in the circula- 
tion work. Is regarded by many as “the 
mother of all Carnegie libraries,” and as 
such is called on for distant loan service 
and for much advice. To quote the 
librarian again: “Our fundamental idea 
here is to have the work with the public 
done, as far as possible, by the most ex- 
perienced and most competent people in 
each department, rather than by the 
beginners. I am inclined to think that a 
larger proportion of our staff has had syste- 
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matic technical training than in most 
libraries, and this part is that assigned to 
the public work.” 


Portland, Ore., Library Association. Is 
the library of Multnomah county as well 
as of the city of Portland and its county 
work is specially well organized and in- 
teresting. Tries to work out the civic 
center idea. Gave house-room last year in 
its new main building to 1,736 lectures and 
meetings of over 200 organizations. Books 
on the shelves are related to those who 
attend these meetings, and are occasionally 
taken to the platform. The School De- 
partment works directly with the teachers 
and the salary of its head is paid partly by 
the School Board. This gives her official 
footing in the schools. High-school libra- 
rians are under the library’s control. 
There is close co-operation between ad- 
ministrative office and staff, the librarian 
or her assistant visiting each department 
daily to make suggestions and hear com- 
plaints. The information desk is organized 
to care for quick-reference questions and is 
aided during rush hours by a “library 
hostess.”” Invitations to the library are 
mailed to naturalized foreigners whose 
names are obtained from the county clerk. 
Salaries paid are unusually high. 


Providence, R.I., Public Library. Per- 
haps best known for its “Standard Li- 
brary,” the complete works of selected 
standard authors, kept in a separate room. 
Has a sheet music collection arranged in 
drawers. Lays exceptional emphasis on 
reference work. One of the first libraries to 
establish the information desk (1891). 
Has taught visiting classes of school chil- 
dren the use of reference books for many 
years. Is in its arrangement, to a certain 
extent, a ‘department library.” 


St. Joseph, Mo., Free Public Library. 
Has conducted for four years a reading 
course, furnishing an outline on which the 
reader suggests his subject and lists the 
books that he has already read in it. The 
library then suggests additions. Has 
stimulated the use of “business books’ by 
taking small collections directly into offices 
and banks, and demonstrating their value. 
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This method has also been used with clubs. 
Publicity methods have been particularly 
good and unusually closely related to the 
library’s actual work. The librarian reports 
that the best results are obtained by reach- 
ing parents through children. “We carried,” 
he says, “our bond-issue for a library- 
museum eddition by this method this 
year.” 


St. Louis, Mo., Public Library. Pro- 
vides separate rooms for art and applied 
science. Makes a special effort ‘to popu- 
larize art. Holds about 20 exhibits yearly. 
Has a music collection based largely on use 
for sight-reading. Circulates music rolls. 
Unusual lack of restrictions in use of 
assembly and club rooms, 3817 gatherings 
in 15 rooms last year. Has public writing 
room, with free stationery, in main library; 
attendance 150 to 300 per week. Holds 
periodical ‘Visitors’ Nights” for showing 
library and its resources. Has thoroughly 
centralized registration: cards good any- 
where; books returnable anywhere. Honors 
cards of other libraries. Maintains current 
visible-card index of all lectures, concerts, 
etc., throughout city, and prints it in 
monthly parts; maintains speakers’ 
agency for volunteer addresses to civic 
organizations. Has a collection of books in 
large type “for tired eyes.’ Besides free 
use of story-hour, has “picture talks,” 
by an artist to children about paintings 
lent by Art Museum. Devotes two summer 
numbers of its Monthly Bulletin to munici- 
pal and other work, and issues yearly an 
illustrated pamphlet on some phase of its 
work. Its Municipal Reference Branch, in 
City Hall, has charge of the city’s docu- 
ment-exchange business. Has a separate 
reading room, without seats, for dailies 
filed on stand-up desks. Keeps up a Reper- 
torium of printed cards from four other large 
libraries. Has no book numbers. Lantern- 
slide collection by co-operation with 
women’s clubs. Afternoon tea is served 
to the staff daily through the winter, ex- 
pense being met by subscription. 


Scranton, Pa., Public Library. Inter- 
esting in that, organized as a new enter- 
prise a quarter of a century ago (1891), 
it has been administered by the same 
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officers with which it began, including the 
president, treasurer and secretary of the 
board, the last named being the librarian. 


Seattle, Wash., Public Library. The 
librarian says: ‘It has been our policy 
in this library to try to avoid peculiarities. 
We endeavor to stick to our last, that is, the 
book, and to avoid fads, so that our work 
seems to show an absence of originality or 
ingenuity. For instance we do not have 
lantern slides or pianola rolls, and we do 
not maintain an art gallery or a museum or 
a lecture course.” Salaries are large and 
staff includes a high percentage with school 
training. Among 72 assistants in Group A 
are 40 with library school training, 36 
college graduates, and ten others with 
some college experience. Salaries are said 
by the librarian to be “perhaps higher than 
in any other public library except Portland, 
Oregon.”’ Borrowers’ rules are unusually 
liberal. Ordinary books are issued for 28 
days, number unlimited, fines only a cent a 
day and guarantor’s signature not re- 
quired. Is just beginning a four-page 
weekly to be used for school bulletins, 
municipal reference lists and various kinds 
of lists and library advertising. 


Springfield, Mass., City Library Asso- 
ciation. The librarian says: ‘Possibly the 
absence of red tape, and liberal rules are 
worth noting. Not only residents, but non- 
residents employed in Springfield, and all 
non-resident clergymen, enjoy the use of 
the library free of charge; other non-resi- 
dent individuals, by the payment of a dollar 
a year. Study clubs throughout the 
vicinity, for a lump sum of three dollars 
per year, obtain club cards entitling all 
their members to borrow non-fiction; and 
neighboring towns obtain cards for all 
their teachers by a payment at the rate of 
twenty-five cents each. In addition, books 
are lent freely by inter-library loan to 
libraries throughout the Connecticut Val- 
ley. Card holders are entitled to borrow one 
work of fiction and any reasonable number 
of other books. They may be taken for 
four weeks and renewed for a fortnight 
longer. Books when out are reserved, and 
post cards are mailed to readers likely to 
be interested in new accessions. Publicity 
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is perhaps a special feature of the work. A 
column is published once a week in each of 
the four newspapers, containing not lists, 
but extended notices of new books added 
to the library. News items, paragraphs, 
and illustrated articles are published at 
frequent intervals. The library bulletin 
contains notes of library activities, inter- 
estingly written book notes on the most 
readable accessions, and other matter 
relating to the library. Catalogues, 
annotated lists, circulars, etc., are con- 
stantly being printed. The result is a cir- 
culation of approximately eight volumes 
per capita. Springfield has one of the best 
and largest collections of books in pro- 
portion to its size, but little that is unique, 
except perhaps a large and choice collection 
of proofs by American wood-engravers. 
The collection of art books, portfolios of 
designs, etc., is very extensive, and is used 
to a very large degree, even the expensive 
volumes being allowed to circulate freely. 
The work with children includes definite 
instruction at the library to classes from all 
the 8th and 9th grades in the grammar 
schools and freshmen in the high schools.” 


Washington, D. C., Public Library of 
the District of Columbia. ‘The librarian 
reports the following as distinctive activi- 
ties: 

“1. Separate industrial department 
maintained with great acceptability for 
last 8 years in a non-industrial city. Note- 
worthy in that department is the collection 
of catalogs of manufacturers of most im- 
portant products of the United States, all 
arranged in an alphabetico-classed arrange- 
ment, with indexes of firm names and prod- 
ucts. 

“2. Picture collection consisting of more 
than 30,000 pictures mounted on tinted 
cover paper, chiefly 9144” x 1014”, some 
11” x 14”, stored in vertical filing cabinets 
in classified order. Nearly 100,000 pictures 
lent last year to public and Sunday schools, 
churches, newspapers, artists, costumers, 
etc. Constantly changing exhibits of pic- 
tures relating to current events. 

“3. Display and distribution of summer 
and winter resort folders and booklets 
secured from railway and steamship lines. 
Kept in multiplex display fixture. Much 
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appreciated by public who use it largely in 
planning vacation trips. Have done this 
for many years. 

“4, Large amount of pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles and newspaper clippings 
(especially on sociological subjects) kept 
in vertical files. Large subjects overflow 
into pamphlet boxes. Each subject for 
which the library has such material 
(whether much or little) is represented in 
card catalog with a single reference card. 


“5. Children’s Department. (a) Rather . 


unusual cooperation between library and 
civic agencies working with children. (b) 
Unusually fine reciprocal relations with 
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public school teachers. This accounts in 
part, for an almost phenomenal circulation 
of library books from schools, considering 
our small school collection (140,000 vol- 
umes of circulation from less than 11,000 
volumes). 

“6. Order card used as accession record 
by stamping accession number on it and 
filling in date of receipt and cost price. 
Card filed numerically after book is cata- 
loged. 

“7, Circulating numbers of magazines 
bound singly in red-rope building paper. 
Attractiveness and individuality preserved 
by pasting publishers’ cover over binder.” 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


In reports of the school, the work of the 

current year and present class are usually 
in the foreground. Alumni notes are gen- 
erally brief, giving passing mention of 
change of position. Yet the continuing in- 
terest of the alumni, manifested through 
their letters to the faculty, brings the 
keenest of pleasure. The school is very 
proud of its loyal graduates, and grateful 
for their support and suggestions. We 
print this month several interesting ex- 
tracts from letters. 
. This year marks the decennial of the 
school; ten classes, counting the class of 
1916 have passed through the school. Over 
270 have been fitted for library work in 
these years. The faculty proposes to cele- 
brate the occasion upon April 29, the date 
set for the annual May day celebration, as 
well as at commencement time. 

It will be pleasing to the alumni to 
know that one of the May Day speakers, 
Hannah M. Lawrence, ’10, has been selected 
by the faculty from their number. Besides 
the customary exercises of the day, the 
Alumni Association will have a banquet in 
the evening, leaving the afternoon free 
for reunions and visits to old scenes. The 
July number of the Wisconsin Bulletin 
will be devoted to the tenth anniversary 
of the school. 


Books for Bohemians. ‘‘Cedar Rapids 
is a wide-awake and up-to-date city, and 
one of its most energetic institutions is, as 
it should be, the public library. Our circula- 
tion for 1915 is far ahead of what it was in 
1914, 

“T have charge of two stations, besides 
my work as cataloguer. Both stations are 
in drug stores. One of them is at the ex- 
treme end of the city. We are trying to 
specialize in Bohemian books at these 
stations, though we have English books as 
well. The Bohemian books have been going 
like the proverbial “hot cakes.” Our 
chief trouble will soon be a scarcity of 
books. We sent an S. O. S. call to the 
Nebraska Commission some time ago, 
and they came to our rescue with two 
additional boxes of books. We already had 
several of their Bohemian traveling libra- 
ries. The Nebraska Commission has been 
very generous indeed to our library. The 
books—several thousand of them—were 
given to the Commission by a Bohemian 
literary society at one time. 

“The people seem much pleased to be 
served by someone who can speak their 
language and, incidentally, my knowledge 
of it is being brushed up. Also, I am 
getting acquainted with the literature, the 
authors, the people’s favorite books and 
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authors, etc. The Bohemian papers here 
gave our stations some good “write-ups.” 
One of them in particular gave us gener- 
ously of its space. I have met the editor 
and found him much interested.”—Anna 
A. Kosek, 1911. 


Library Work in California. “I am 
still cataloguing in the library here (Leland 
Stanford University) but one evening in 
the week I am in the reference room. There 
is quite a little of what might be called 
reference work in cataloguing, especially in 
a university library. I frequently get books 
on subjects that I know very little about, 
sometimes on a subject I know nothing 
about, and have to find out something about 
it before I can catalogue the book intelli- 
gently. This usually calls for a use of refer- 
ence books. The other day I was cata- 
loguing a book on the Ethiopic liturgy and 
I did not know whether to class it under the 
liturgy of the Greek church or the Roman 
church. I had to look in several encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries before I finally 
found definitely that the Ethiopic or 
Abyssinian church is a Coptic church. 
One is always learning something. Once 
in a while I strike something I cannot cata- 
logue without the aid of a professor; re- 
cently I had a pamphlet on the quantum 
theory of radiation, which finally had to be 
referred to the head of the physics depart- 
ment. The pamphlet itself was so technical 
that I could make nothing of it, could not 
run down a review, or find anything that 
put it in simple enough language to show 
me where to class it. The professor of 
physics said he did not wonder, as there 
were only two or three physicists in the 
country that understood the article. And 
so it goes—something new each day. 

As to library work in the state: the 
county library system seems very well 
organized. The state is also well organized 
in regard to meetings, it being divided into 
a certain number of districts, nine I be- 
lieve. Each district holds two meetings 
a year, and then a meeting of the whole 
state is held once a year. The state library 
publishes a bulletin every quarter called 
News Notes which gives a great deal of 
information concerning the libraries of the 
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state. The Stanford library belongs to the 
first district of the state. A district meeting 
was held here last fall which we attended 
and found quite beneficial. Our library 
staff is organized into a club which meets 
five times during the year. Our last meet- 
ing occurred last Saturday night, and was a 
particularly interesting one. A_ paper 
written by Mr. Horace Davis for the 
occasion was read. Mr. Davis is an old 
resident of San Francisco and a very old 
gentleman now. He was unable to attend 
the meeting so sent a paper. He told how 
the first library, the Mercantile library, 
happened to be established in San Fran- 
cisco. It was back in ’51 when the popula- 
tion was all men and there were no homes 
and the gambling places were the only 
places of amusement. A few men deter- 
mined to establish a reading room where a 
man could go and spend a quiet respectable 
evening, so they bought a few books, some 
magazines and newspapers and thus 
started the first library of San Francisco.” 
—Mary Ives, 1912. 


Doing Interesting Reference Work. 
Quoting from a letter of March 4, “These 
are surely the busiest months of the year; 
people are just streaming into the library— 
school children, club women, business 
men. The woman’s city club is studying 
civic conditions and doing a great deal of 
work this winter so we have many calls 
from them. I am getting more interested 
in my work all the time. It is such a satis- 
faction to find things people want. 

“Not long ago I had trouble trying to 
find material on the German imperial 
increment tax, but it occurred to me that 
the Cyclopedia of American Govern- 
ment while it wouldn’t give an article, 
might give references, and it did give one 
that was especially good. 

“There was a telephone question, asking 
for the number that the Alabama of Civil 
War days went under during the war. It 
sounded hard to me, but I found it quickly 
in Larned and New International under 
‘Alabama claims.’ 

‘I’ve come to realize how much material 
there is in the year books of different 
countries. Lists of newspapers of the cities 
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and countries I found in the South American 
year book, and in the Japan year book there 
is such a good account of the system of 
taxation in Japan. 

‘The newspapers often telephone for the 
pictures of the ships that have been sunk, 
and in trying to get the year the ship was 
built I’ve gone to the list of ships in 
‘Whitaker.’ There are so many pictures of 
ships in Illustrated London News that we 
have looked there for them, though unin- 
dexed. Two of the newspapers send to the 
library a great deal and it is exciting to work 
for them, as results must be obtained 
quickly. 

*‘At night in thinking over the questions 
that have come during the day, I feel that 
I have learned so many new things, and I 
try to assimilate these scattered points so 
that they will stand me in good stead in the 
future. 

‘Miss Rathbone’s article on New York 
libraries in the last bulletin is so very 
interesting that it makes me want to visit 
some of them more than ever. Every word 
of the Wisconsin Bulletin is interesting and 
helpful.””—Laura Jane Gage, 1915. 

Ep Me 

Cleveland’s Training Course for 
Children’s Librarians. Three graduates 
of the class of 1915 are members of the 
Cleveland training class for children’s 
librarians. Catherine E. Head writes, ‘Our 
class work is arranged so that we recite on 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings and work 
only four hours in the afternoon on each of 
those days. The two courses of Children’s 
Literature under Miss Burnite and Story- 
telling under Miss Brotherton continue 
regularly once a week. In the former we 
have studied boys’ books including Indian 
stories and books of adventure, and now we 
are just about to complete our survey of 
girls’ books of various types. Then we will 
go back and make a more complete re- 
sume, in relation to the development of the 
child rather than to the one sex or the 
other. 

“In story-telling we first had several 
practice hours to get us ready for our story 
hours, for we take charge of the Saturday 
morning story hour each in her respective 
branch immediately, so practice in that 
runs parallel with the teaching. Then, of 
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course, we had our inspirational few days 
with Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen when she 
lectured to us, told stories, and criticized 
our story telling. She visited my story hour 
one Saturday morning quite unexpectedly, 
and, of course, I was somewhat nervous. 
But she is so tactful in her criticizing that 
one could never take offense, only feel 
grateful for her helpful suggestions. Of 
late in story telling we have been studying 
the folk tales of the various countries as 
to origin, characteristics, and suitability 
for telling. Besides these two main courses 
we have two lectures each week either 
by members of the library staff or by out- 
siders whose work touches upon ours. 
Talks on discipline, defective children, 
school libraries, etc., come from the library 
people themselves. Then the most inter- 
esting talks so far have been those by Miss 
Hungerford on her new method of teaching 
geography and travel in the schools, by 
Miss Stevens, who is at work on an indus- 
trial survey and vocational guidance 
bureau, one by the truant officer of the 
Juvenile court, and one by Mr. Solomon of 
the Jewish settlement. 

“As a result of these last two we spent a 
morning at the Juvenile Court and part of 
an evening at the Settlement House. Mrs. 
Dunn, in charge of the club work in the 
library, has also given us a series of talks 
on her subject and we have heard Mrs. 
Edna Lyman-Scott at the Western Reserve 
Library School. Besides all these vitally 
interesting things that are brought directly 
to us we have opportunity to see and hear 
many good things outside. Mr. Brett 
secured us an invitation to hear Mary 
Antin speak at the City Club last Saturday. 

“‘Miss Burnite one evening took us all 
down to a very small little Italian theatre 
no more than a converted grocery store, 
where the laborers still retain an element 
of their old home life in the production of 
the pic of Roland in marionettes. We were 
welcomed royally as from the outside 
world and it was really thrilling to see the 
evident intensity of interest of those ig- 
norant looking men in a story of so long 
ago. We were allowed to go behind the 
scenes and see the manipulations which 
are all by hand and almost beyond belief. 
We are supposed to be in attendance at 
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the speeches of the school survey luncheons 
every Monday noon, where reports are 
given of the findings of what has apparently 
been a thorough, and almost invaluable 
survey of the Cleveland public schools 
conducted by men of national reputation. 
We are also kept posted as to the many 
things of interest in this big city and given 
every opportunity to attend. We heard 
Bliss Perry speak on “‘Emerson”’ the other 
night in one of a series of lectures given 
annually at Western Reserve. So you see 
how vital and stimulating our whole life 
is outside of our work itself, which is fas- 
cinating in itself. 

“We have all been fortunate enough to 
have been placed in very interesting dis- 
tricts with very agreeable people to work 
with. One can easily understand that 
famous ‘esprit de corps’ of the Cleveland 
staff when she has been here but a short 
time. In actual practice work we are put 
right into the room and supposed to assume 
the responsibilities of a member of the 
staff, and to be treated as such. 

“Of course there is no charging or cat- 
aloguing to be done in the children’s 
room—or any work of that kind—so our 
time is occupied with filing a bit, keeping a 
few simple records, registering the children, 
making home visits, and conducting two 
series of story hours besides the regular 
room work. It is surprising how busy one 
can be kept without so many records and 
all the mechanism to care for. The home 
visiting is a most enlightening phase of the 
work. I spend about four hours a week at it, 
visiting the homes and talking with the 
parents usually with the excuse of a doubted 
parental signature.”—Catherine E. Head, 
1915. 


Entrance Requirements. “I am in 
Pittsburgh and am throughly enjoying the 
return to a systematic way of doing things 
under critical supervision,” writes Della 
McGregor, 1911, who has a leave of ab- 
sence from her work in the children’s de- 
partment of the St. Paul Public Library, 
to take the training offered by the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. She has 
found especially valuable the course in 
annotation of books. “I find after having 
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taken the course that I more readily 
organize mentally the information I wish 
to pass on to a child who comes to me 
asking what a book is about.” She further 
writes in regard to entrance requirements: 

“It seems to me that every one entering a 
library school should have had at least 
nine months experience in an accredited 
library. Unless one has had that amount 
it doesn’t seem to me that during the course 
one can get a proper idea of proportion and 
balance. If a competent librarian would 
permit a girl expecting to go to library 
school to enter the library, and, beginning 
with the shelving of books go through the 
processes of routine in the different de- 
partments following a course outlined by 
the schools, it seems to me library schools 
generally would have students coming to 
them better equipped mentally and with a 
clearer idea of what lectures on library 
science mean. Consequently they would 
go out better equipped for having had a 
sound foundation on which to build their 
training. 

“It would mean that when a student 
entered library school the shelving of 
books could be eliminated, and the reading 
of shelves and personal examination of 
books on the shelves substituted. It would 
give the student a background for her 
reference course, it would lay a corner stone 
for comparison of methods in the courses 
in lending systems, keeping of records, 
etc. The value of such a background would, 
of course, depend on the student receiving 
it and on the librarian giving it.’”’—Della 
McGregor, 1911. 


Work in the University Library of 
Missouri. “My work grows more inter- 
esting all the time. It is equally divided 
between the loan desk and extension work. 
The extension work has been particularly 
heavy for this past month, January. Our 
package libraries—twenty-five of them on 
the Philippine question—added to twenty 
owned by the Commission at Jefferson 
City, have been very busy, as well as those 
on other subjects. The demand for indi- 
vidual books has been great. At the loan 
desk we have been ministering to the vora- 
cious appetites of both professors and stu- 
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dents. Just now (at the beginning of the 
semester) they are particularly busy, since 
their good resolutions for hard work have 
not had time to cool off. Our reserves are 
kept behind the desk and charged to each 
student. That, of course, makes a great 
deal of work for the desk attendants.”— 
Valeria Easton, 1914. 


Class in Library Methods. During the 
summer session of the Southern [Illinois 
Normal School, Mary Louise Marshall, 
1914, writes that she conducted a course in 
library methods for teachers. ‘“The class 
met from 2-4 on two afternoons a week, and 
I gave them such work as would help them 
to use a library, and to organize and care 
for a school library over which they might 
have control. I used the apprentice course 
to some extent as it was outlined in the 
Bulletin, but it was necessary to condense 
it for my use.” 


A Branch in Chicago. “The Pulaski 
Park Branch opened three week ago today 
(October 13) and has been doing a flourish- 
ing business from the start. I tremble to 
think of what we shall do, when we really 
advertise. We opened the branch with only 
1300 books and circulated 1800 the first 
week and have increased each week. I am 
terribly handicapped by lack of funds for 
books, but hope to exist until January, 
when we shall be rich. There are any 
amount of opportunities waiting to be 
grasped, when my working supply of books 
is on hand. The neighborhood is Catholic 
and Polish, with many Catholic schools 
and also numerous public schools. I can 
scarcely wait to begin my advertising cam- 
paign, but must remember ‘Don’t advertise 
until you have the books to back you.’ ”’— 
Margaret Ely, 1915. 


Echoes from South Dakota of the 
Summer Conference. ‘One of the most 
satisfactory things I have done this year 
has been the working out of an idea re- 
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ceived at the Conference last summer. 
You remember Miss Smith’s plea for the 
lower grade children. We do not allow 
children below the third grade to draw 
books from our library or even to come to 
the library without their teacher. The 
little things had been on my consicence ever 
since I had found by experience that that 
ruling, made before my coming to Lead, 
was a wise and necessary one. This year 
my large book order was made up princi- 
pally of books for 1st and 2nd grade chil- 
dren. Many of them were attractive little 
readers. I made up ten libraries of forty- 
five books each to go to the ten rooms of the 
1st and 2nd grades. Of course this is only a 
beginning, as I plan that more books shall 
be added each year. Most of the teachers 
are quite enthusiastic about it.”—Lucy E. 
Thatcher, 1913. 


C. S. Moyse, of the legislative reference 
class of 1915, has enlisted as a recruit in the 
99th Essex Battalion, now in camp at 
Windsor, Ont. A long letter recently re- 
ceived tells of the life in barracks. ‘The 
men are a mixture of Irish, Scotch, Cana- 
dian and English, each nationality being 
strongly marked. It is strange to hear once 
more the various Scotch, Irish and dialects 
after the uniform Middle Western American 
with its rather Teutonic harshness.” 
Mr. Moyse says that he had retained some 
memory of squad drill from his high school 
days, and was much encouraged by being 
complimented after his first drill by the 
sergeant major and asked whether he had 
seen service before. 

S. S. Williams, of the same class, has 
also written recently. Mr. Williams is now 
with the Library Bureau in Chicago and 
has work of a reference nature to do for 
customers, salesmen, and manufacturing 
force. He has already found time to visit 
and examine methods of at least 6 or 7 
of the more important commercial libraries 
in the city. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Madison, April 29, 1916 


The executive board of the Wisconsin 
Library School Association has voted to 
hold the annual meeting of the association 
during the celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the School. The 
event will occur at the time of the custo- 
mary May-day exercises, which are an- 
nounced this year for Saturday, April 29. 
A banquet will be served at 6:30 that after- 
noon, as a continuation of the fete and 
for the alumni celebration, followed by a 
business meeting. 

Alumni dues of the association, which 
were raised at the last meeting to $1, are 


now payable. Please remit at once to the 
treasurer, Miss Callie Wieder, Public 
Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. All dues paid 
in are added to the loan fund that has been 
established by the Association. The fund 
is now $200, all of which is loaned out. 
In order that another scholarship may be 
available next fall, we urge the alumni to 
respond to this notice promptly. 
Helen Turvill, ’08, 
Secretary. 
Lydia E. Kinsley, ’07, President, 
Grace M. Stevens, ’10, Vice President. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Increased appropriations, benefits to raise funds for books, varied activities, and 
efforts to extend the usefulness of the library were among the news items reported during the 


month. 


If your library has been omitted, send your notes in time for the next issue, 


addressed to Miss Helen Turvill, Library School, Madison, Wis. 


Spring Activities. Among special 
activities reported by libraries are bird 
house contests, planned at Durand, Lake 
Mills, Merrill, Neenah, Watertown, Wau- 
sau, Wauwatosa and West Bend. Bird 
week at the Kellogg Public Library, 
Green Bay, began April 1, with the object 
“to interest the public in the protection 
and study of our native birds.” A record 
of the birds seen in Neenah was kept at 
the library after the plan described in the 
Bulletin for February. Among the first 
libraries to advertise seed catalogues, 
exhibits of material on gardening, poultry, 
birds, etc., were Columbus and Menasha. 


‘Baby Week.”’ That libraries in Wis- 
consin have taken a prominent part in the 
observation of ‘Baby Week’’ is very evi- 
dent from reports received. Among the 
libraries that have advertised special 
material on infant welfare were Antigo, 
Barron, Beloit, Chippewa Falls, Columbus, 
Fond du Lac, Eau Claire, Hudson, Keno- 
sha, Ladysmith, Marinette, Marshfield, 
Mosinee, New London, Oconomowoc, 
Platteville, Rice Lake, Sheboygan, Stevens 
Point, Superior, Tomahawk, Waterloo, 
Waupaca, Wausau, Wauwatosa, White- 
water, West Allis and West Bend. In Black 
River Falls, Fond du Lac, Hudson, Rice 
Lake and Superior window displays were 
made of the material available at the 
libraries. 


Altoona. The establishment of a public 
library is being agitated. 


Barron. A separate reference collection 
has been made, bringing together from each 
class the books of value in this connection. 
The books will be more accessible for the 


use of the schools under this arrangement. 

An exhibit of pictures, the Turner 
prints loaned by the Library Commission, 
was on view at the library for two weeks in 
February. 


Boscobel. A home talent play was given 
in February and netted $37.60 for the 
library. 


Cambria. The library association, 
newly formed, has elected officers. The 
library will be placed in a millinery store. 


Clinton. A mid-winter fair held in the 
city hall under the management of the 
Twentieth Century Club, netted $375 for 
the benefit of the library. The gate re- 
ceipts were over $60, advertising $140, 
lunch counters, refreshment booths and 
various games of chance, skill or amuse- 
ment brought the rest. 


Clintonville. The Culture Club has 
given a play which raised $80 for furniture 
for the new library. This increases their 
fund to $155. 


Colby. A moving picture benefit netted 
$30 for the library recently. Mrs. Anna 
Sullivan is now librarian. 


Colfax. As a benefit for the library, 
dinner and lunch during the afternoon was 
served in the Colfax Store Company’s build- 
ing on the first Saturday in March. 


Crandon. The Woman’s Club gave its 
annual supper for the benefit of the library 
February 15. A special feature of the affair 
was that the gentlemen donned white caps 
and aprons and served the supper to about 
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200 who came. After supper the music 
committee furnished their part of the pro- 
gram, consisting of special piano duets by 
daughters of the club members and vocal 
selections by amale quartette. Receipts for 
the evening were $55 which will be devoted 
to purchasing new books for the library. 


Durand. A petition signed by several 
citizens asking that an additional $250 be 
paid annually to the library board was pre- 
sented to the council in February. A reso- 
lution voting the increase was passed unan- 
imously. The library appropriation will 
therefore be $1,000. 

A new clock has recently been purchased 
for the library. 


Eau Claire. In an article about the 
library, figures are quoted showing that 
since 1910 the number of books loaned has 
increased 60 per cent. 


Fond du Lae. On March 7 the plan of 
establishing a high school branch under 
the management of the public library was 
sanctioned at a meeting of the Library 
Board. 

The display of books on child welfare, 
shown in a store window has attracted much 
attention. 


Fort Atkinson. The Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ and Young People’s Reading Circles 
have been introduced into the schools with 
great success. The younger children are 
responding most enthusiastically. The 
library has duplicated all the books on the 
lists, but even now there is a greater 
demand for books than can be supplied. 
The Record Book is being kept by the 
children with keen interest. 

The new building will probably be ready 
for occupancy by the end of March. Rules 
regarding the use of the assembly and club 
rooms have been formulated by the board. 


Friendship. A successful home talent 
play, given on March 6, netted $50 for the 
library. Music was furnished by the Adams 
band. 


Kenosha. The reference department has 
been reorganized, and new shelving has 
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been added for the purpose. The hours 
have been lengthened to include the period 
from 6 to 7 P. M. so that the library is now 
open continuously from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


La Crosse. A window display was ar- 
ranged by the lbrary, using the exhibit 
prepared by the Library School to illustrate 
the processes involved in making a book 
and adding it to a library. Groups of 
interesting books and posters were also 
shown. 


Ladysmith. The library appropriation 
has been raised from $1000 to $1250. Two 
tables and a dozen chairs have been pur- 
chased for the reading room. Circulation 
during January doubled that of a year ago. 


Legislative Reference. Miss Florence 
C. Hays, who has been in charge of the 
cataloging work of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library for the past four years and 
who formerly was in charge of similar 
work at Oshkosh and librarian at Ripon 
College, is on leave of absence for the next 
four months. Miss Hays will be at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, during that 
time, having been called upon to assist in 
the special cataloging work involved in the 
reorganization of the University Law 
Library. 


Lodi. The library has outgrown its 
quarters and must be moved. The Woman’s 
Club, which has taken upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of supporting the library, 
opened a campaign for funds, by a series of 
food sales in March. One hundred new 
books have recently been purchased 
through the efforts of the club. 


Marshfield. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to take up the question of en- 
larging the building. A book bin and a 
display case have recently been added to the 
equipment. 

Encouraging returns have come from 
mailing postals to farmers on the rural 
routes, giving titles of books on agriculture 
and building, and an invitation to visit the 
library. A deposit station has been opened 
in the hospital. In order to increase the use 
of the German books, blotters have been 
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printed with a notice about the library 
worded in German. These will be distri- 
buted to the houses on the North Side. 


Medford. The new building has been 
completed and will be occupied in April. 


Menominee, (Mich.). Miss Zana K. 
Miller, formerly with the Wisconsin Com- 
mission but now librarian of the Spies 
Public Library, Menominee, Mich., has 
an interesting account of the activities of 
the libraries of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in the March number of the 
Clover-Land. It includes comments upon the 
work of the public libraries of Bessemer, 
Calumet and Hecla at Calumet, Escanaba, 
Iron Mountain, Menominee, Negaunee, 
and Sault Ste. Marie. 


Merrill. Library books have been placed 
in one of the fire stations and in the sixth 
ward school. During “Baby Week,” 
books on the care of babies were exhibited 
at a drug store. 


Mosinee. The Woman’s Club has given 
$10 to the library for the purchase of 
books on infant welfare. 


Oshkosh. A collection of about 500 
books has been placed in a school building 
in West Algoma for the use of residents in 
that section of the city. It will be open two 
afternoons a week. 


Plainfield. A public library has been 
started by the Home economics club. It 
was opened with appropriate exercises 
February 21. 


Platteville. Extensive gifts have been 
made to the music department of the 
library by the Churchill-Grindell Co. and 
Mr. Ben Knebel. A water color by Lam- 
bert has also been presented. 

A free concert was given in the lecture 
room of the library March 5. 


Plymouth. Since the library has moved 
into the new building much interest has 
been manifested by citizens and many 
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gifts have been received, including a 
mantle clock from the mail carriers; a 
picture of Grace Darling from Mrs. I1. G. 
Davis; a leather rocker from Mr. Pfieffer; 
and a table for the club rooms, from the 
Dramatic society. 


Prescott. A revival of interest in the 
library is encouraging to note. The past 
year regular support was voted by the 
council for the library, $200 being allowed. 
The present quarters in the city hall are 
very crowded, especially since the circula- 
tion is four times as great as it was three 
years ago. A reading room is much needed. 


Racine. The children’s librarian sends 
the following account of an experiment in 
the story hour which has brought many 
new applications for library cards. 

“In order to awaken interest in the 
story hour among children who do not 
live near the library or any branch, I have 
invited the children of the public school to 
tell stories at the library. My aim is to 
have this done once a month and each time 
by a different school. An announcement is 
made in the newspapers and in the schools 
sometimes and all school children under 
eighth grade are invited to attend. 

Story hour cards are given new arrivals 
and the date of attendance is stamped on 
the back of the card. After the program 
the children are asked to come the next 
week to hear the stories. They seem to 
enjoy the visit to the library and the books, 
birds, and animals in the Museum. The 
attendance has been good, varying from 70 
to 150, our last and best record on Feb. 
12th, when a Lincoln Day was observed.” 


Reedsburg. The appropriation for the 
library has been raised from $1,000 to $1,300 
per year and the hours of opening will be 
extended. On one Saturday in February the 
library had an exhibit of children’s books. 
They were not circulated that day but the 
children could have their names penciled 
on the dating slip, and then draw the book 
of their choice on the following Monday. 
Nearly all the books were promised. By 
this method the children who came had 
an opportunity to see all the books. Quite 
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a number of parents accompanied their 
children. 


Rice Lake. The library exhibited a col- 
lection of Russell’s Western pictures, 
loaned by the Library Commission, in the 
children’s room in February. 


River Falls. The question of establish- 
ing a public library has been agitated again 
this winter. 


Sharon. The public library started by 
the Woman’s Club in January looks as 
if it would prove a successful venture. 
The Village council has donated a room in 
the village hall for the purpose. 


Seven women of the ciub are acting as 
library committee and have pledged them- 
selves to do everything in their power to 
make the project a success. Miss Rose 
Dullam has donated her services as libra- 
rian. 

Citizens have manifested considerable 
interest in the venture and have donated 
money, books and magazines. 


Increasing use of the library is encourag- 
ing and shows to some extent how much 
the library is appreciated. 

A food sale given recently by the ladies 
for the benefit of the library netted $23. 
These sales will be given from time to time 
and the committee is planning other inter- 
esting events. 


Spooner. New shelving has been added 
to the library equipment. A series of chain 
teas was given during March for the 
library. The children are trying to collect 
a mile of pennies for the library. They will 
be allowed to vote upon the use that shall 
be made of their contribution. 


Stevens Point. The library has re- 
ceived a gift of eighty volumes from W. H. 
Coye. The annual library day of the 
Woman’s Club brought gifts of money, 
$24.50, and eleven books. Plans for the 
annua! library ball have been made. 


Superior. Classes of freshmen in the 
Superior and Nelson Dewey high schools 
came to the library for instruction in use of 
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the catalog and periodical indexes. This 
year is the first that time has been allowed 
by the schools for such work. 


Tigerton. Mrs. King has been raising 
chrysanthemums and selling them for the 
benefit of the library. 


Tomah. Contract for the new library 
building has been let for $14,939, the lowest 
bid. The board had expected to complete 
the building, furnish it, grade the lot, and 
build walks with the $14,000 available, but 
since the bids were higher than expected, 
an additional appropriation of $1200 has 
been necessary for these purposes. 

The library has been presented with port- 
folios, Art and Artists of Our Time, the 
gift of Mrs. Mabel Sweet, and the latest 
book of Prof. Herbert E. Bolton, whose 
boyhood was spent in Tomah. 

Plans for the observation of the Shake- 
speare Tercentenary have been proposed 
by the librarian. 


Tomahawk. On February 29, a book 
talk was given in the library to the mem- 
bers of the two women’s clubs and the 
teachers, by Miss Humble of the Com- 
mission. 


Waupun. Library Day was observed on 
March 1, with a reception ot the library 
and an address in the evening by Mr. 
Dudgeon. An exhibit showing the pro- 
cesses involved in placing a book on the 
shelves, was on display. An exhibit of 
pictures by Wisconsin artists was held in 
the library lecture room early in March. 

Victrola concerts are held in the library 
every third or fourth Sunday. 


Wausau. Hundreds of magazines of all 
kinds have been given to the library by in- 
terested people, and collected by the clubs, 
and distributed free to any country people 
who will call for them at the library. 
Armfuls of these magazines are taken each 
week by children and older people, who are 
told by the librarian to “read them and 
pass them on to someone else.” 


Keystone stereoscope pictures on Japan 
and Canada have been added to the excel- 
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lent collection of these pictures circulated 
by the library. These and the sheet music 


circulated, are greatly appreciated by 
borrowers. 
Wauwatosa. The appropriation was 


raised $300 this spring. An unusually large 
amount of mending has been accomplished 
during the year. The circulation for Jan- 
uary of this year shows an increase of 
2236 over last year. It is planned to redeco- 
rate the walls and ceilings during the sum- 
mer and make some other interior improve- 
ments. 


West Allis. The librarian reports that 
one boy has read 540 of the books in the 
library; another 304. 


West Bend. A card party was given 
for the benefit of the library in March, 
with admission 25 cents. 


Westby. The library has been moved to 
new quarters in the public service building 
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during the winter. Mrs. M. Frederickson 
has been made librarian. The hours have 
been lengthened from one evening to 
three. With assistance from the Library 
Commission the library has been more 
thoroughly organized. 


Weyauwega. The village board has ap- 
propriated $100 for the library. 


Whitewater. The appropriation was 
raised $200 this spring. Baby week is to 
be observed in April. A dramatic reading of 
Arms and the Man was held February 28th 
in the library and a reception to the guests 
followed. The reading was greatly appreci- 
ated by the large audience, as a good many 
men attended who have never been in the 
library before, the mayor, city clerk and 
three of the aldermen were among the 
number. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mary F. Carpenter 


“Give to the world the best you have, and the best will come back to you.” Each 
librarian in the state can furnish valuable help by contributing notes or articles on new 
methods and plans tried out in her library or new ways of doing the old. Your particular 
way of accomplishing results and making progress may be the means of improvement in 
other libraries. Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 

As it is the desire of the editor to make these columns of practical help, she will welcome 
any contribution, whether it be in the nature of an account of work accomplished or a 
question as to the best method to pursue. Please send such items or questions to Miss 
Mary F. Carpenter, Wisconsin Library School, Madison, before the 12th of each month. 





Letters and Picture Envelopes 


The librarian who has to economize on 
the “little things” writes of how she makes 
letters for bulletins instead of buying them. 
Not being able to draw large letters easily, 
she chooses some well formed ones and 
traces these by means of worn out carbon 
typewriting paper on white paper ruled 
both ways. These letters are cut out and 
tacked on the bulletin boards as needed. 
Easy lettering, by Cromwell, gives letters 
laid out in this way. 

The same librarian makes envelopes for 
pictures out of common wrapping paper, 
by tearing off a piece wide enough to 
overlap the sides of a picture, turning up 
the end one inch and pasting each part 
down one over the other. Such envelopes, 
the size of Ladies’ Home Journal are 
quickly and cheaply made, are strong and 
durable, and easily filed. 


Rules for Librarians 


The following rules adopted by the 
Library Board at Amherst, Wis., and 
posted in the library may be suggestive to 
other boards. 

I. The librarian must keep the library 

clean and in perfect order. 

II. All books must be examined by the 
librarian when they are returned and 
all unusual wear noted and charged 
to the reader. 

III. The librarian must keep all books in 
repair, material for the same to be 
furnished by the Library Board. 


IV. During the months of May, June, 
July and August, the library shall 
be opened on Thursday evening from 
7:30 to 9 o’clock, and on all regular 
afternoons from 1:30 to 5 o’clock. 

V. No family is entitled to more than 
two readers’ cards. 

VI. The librarian must be in charge of 

the library at all hours unless pre- 

vented by sickness. It will then be 
her duty to notify the Library Board, 
who will take charge of the library. 

. Books are not to be spoken for, or 

promised ahead, but must be called 
for and all books must be placed on 
the shelves as soon as returned. 

VIII. The librarian must keep an accu- 
rate account of all fines in a book 
provided for this purpose, and must 
turn all money over to the treasurer 
on the last Saturday of each month. 

M. H. 


Wisconsin Library Bulletins Again 


When you are getting your magazines 
ready for the bindery this summer, try 
to include the Library Bulletins, making a 
complete file from the beginning. 

Up to volume 10, two volumes could be 
arranged for binding, 1-5 in one volume 
and 6-9 in another, placing the index at 
the end of each volume and asking the 
binder to insert an orange colored sheet be- 
tween each volume to facilitate easy refer- 
ence. From volume 9 on, two yearly issues 
could be bound together. The binding 
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should be in buckram if possible, but a 
cheaper cloth may be substituted. 

If you find in making up your file that it 
is incomplete, or you are uncertain about 
the numbers issued, title pages and indexes, 
refer to the check list of Wisconsin Library 
Bulletins on page 348 of the December 
number of the Bulletin for 1915. Missing 
numbers, and title pages and indexes can 
be obtained by writing to the Library 
School, as long as the reserve stock holds 
out. 

If you cannot afford to bind the Bulletins 
you can at least keep them in chronological 
order with title page and index clipped to 
each volume in a pamphlet box, where they 
can be quickly and easily turned to. 

The Commission visitors are constantly 
referring to articles in the Bulletins and 
many librarians use them as their text 
book on Library Science, so it is of the 
utmost importance that they be either 
bound or a full file kept in pamphlet boxes. 


Shakespeare Pictures 


Since the March issue of the Bulletin 
the following sets of pictures have been 
added to the: Shakespearean groups which 
are loaned to libraries in the state making 
application for the same. 

One set of mounted pictures from the 
Sunday Supplement of the New York 
Times, which when completed will include 
about 40 pages of illustrations. These have 
been mounted on heavy paper 20 x 25 
inches in size. Any library may subscribe 
for the set by writing to the New York 
Times, Shakespeare Department, Times 
Square, New York City. It costs 50 cents. 

Ten colored post cards illustrating sepa- 
rate plays. 

Ten post cards issued by the Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. These two 
sets may be purchased from the Drama 
League of America, 736 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, for 50 cents each. 

Thirty illustrations from Shakespeare 
on the Stage, by William Winter, which ap- 
peared in the Century Magazine. 

Fifteen illustrations by Reginald B. 
Birch from Master Skylark by John Bennett 
from Century Magazine. 
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Sixty illustrations by Edwin Abbey. 
from Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 

Libraries wishing any of these sets for 
exhibition during the year should send in 
word as soon as possible. 


Vocational Broadsides 


To advertise a series of talks which are 
being given at the Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich., Miss Zana K. Miller, 
librarian has recently issued the broadside 
reproduced below. In its original form it 
was upon a sheet 81% x 14 inches. 2500 
copies were distributed in Sunday papers, 
and by the Boy Scouts to factory employees 
at the noon hour. An “ad” man in a de- 
partment store loaned the cut and helped 
prepare the copy. The talks are upon a 
variety of subjects, including agriculture, 
beet sugar industry, banking, drafting and 
architecture, lumber and coal, grocery and 
dry-goods business, journelism, chemical 
and electrical engineering, manufacturing 
of paper, medical profession for women, pro- 
bate court work, stenography, public 
school music, household arts, hair dressing, 
and legal aid work in large cities. 


WHAT OCCUPATION SHALL YOU 
CHOOSE? 


Be prepared to grasp opportuni- 


ties for your future. 


A SERIES OF BUSINESS TALKS 
will be given by prominent citizens of 
Menominee that will help young men and 
women to answer this question. 

These informal talks will be given at the 


SPIES PUBLIC LIBRARY 


During the winter months, on Thursday 
evenings, at 8 o’clock, for the benefit and 
information of young men and women who 
desire more definite knowledge of condi- 
tions and requirements in various lines of 
work represented in Menominee. 


WATCH THE DAILY PAPERS 


for further announcements of the speakers 
each week. 
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List of Speakers Who Have Promised 
to Help in This Project: 


Hon. M. B. Lloyd Mr. R. L. Nye 

Mr. G. W. McCormick Mr. R. A. Packard 
Mr. Derrick Hubert Mr. J. M. Thompson 
Mr. E. P. Smith Mr. A. M. Wilson 


Mr. R. M. Andrews 

Mr. Henry Tideman 

Dr. A. E. Axtel 

Miss Katherine M. Stiles 
Miss Eloise Marcy 

Miss Marion Kassing 
Miss Wilda Crawford 


Mr. Frank St. Peter 
Mr. August Ludwig 
Mr. R. W. S. Hoskin 
Miss Hilda C. Peterson 
Miss Minetta Albright 
Miss Aurelia Potts 
Mrs. Nancy Schults 


ALL ARE INVITED 
Hints on Book Buying 


The editor of the New York Branch 
Library News in an article on Buying Books, 
in which he encourages patrons of the 
Public Library to own as many books as 
possible for themselves, has given some 
suggestions which are valuable in the buy- 
ing of books for a public library as well 
as for the individual’s library. He says 
**Aside from the contents of the book itself, 
the first mark of a good book is that it is a 
genuine and correct edition, and this means 
that it is published by a reputable firm 
which has the right to publish it. The 
second requisite is that it shall be well 
printed, and thet chiefly means that it is 
clearly printed. The third requisite is that 
it shall be well bound, that is, bound 
serviceably. 

It is best to avoid buying books in sets, 
complete works, or “‘libraries.” If you buy 
books by the yard, you are following in the 
steps of the newly-rich person, who tries 
to appear cultured, and who has always 
been an object of derision. What matter if 
your books are not all the same size and 
style? You do not insist that all your 
friends should be the same height and clad 
in the same color of clothing—why should 
you try to make your library look like an 
orphan asylum on parade? 


Do not buy sets with names such as: 
“The Most Stupendous Classics of the 
Ages,” or “The Best Brazilian Bards,” or 
“The Library of Bulgarian Orators.” 
They will fill up space on your book shelves, 
of course, but you can buy vases and stuffed 
birds much cheaper. 
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Learning the Game Wrong 


The essential vice of the Alger books, 
Elsie books and their kind and the injury 
they are liable to do to the young, are thus 
happily described by Miss Anna G. Hall, of 
the Endicott Public Library, in a recent 
statement to children explaining why these 
books were to be excluded trom that 
library: 

“In the first place, these books are 
poorly written, and boys and girls who read 
them will only learn feeble and uninterest- 
ing ways of expressing themselves. But 
worse than this, the characters and inci- 
dents are not true to life. In real life iittle 
girls are not wiser and better than their 
parents. No boys of twelve or fourteen in 
real life leave home and school and earn 
enough to support themselves, pay off the 
mortgage on the home and keep the family 
in comfort. In real life, when boys go to 
work at twelve and fourteen they earn only 
a very little and seldom have steady em- 
ployment. When they reach the age of 
nineteen they begin to want better pay, 
but boys who have been attending school 
and learning more, get the jobs away from 
them. All their lives they are likely to be 
obliged to work at tedious and uninterest- 
ing work for very smell pay without hope of 
anything better. 

“It is too bad to spend our time reading 
books that teach us things about life that 
are not true. If we wanted to learn to play 
baseball or any other game, we would not 
read a book that told the rules all wrong. 
If we did, we would find that when we went 
out to play with others, that we could not 
do anything until we had unlearned all that 
was in the book. When we read books like 
the Alger and Elsie books, we learn things 
about life that are not true, and if we try 
to practice them, we get into trouble.”— 
Reprinted from New York Libraries, Nov. 
1915. 


Young People’s Reading Circle 


In Wauwatosa where this plan of reading 
is being carried on by the children, it was 
a pleasure to see a grade teacher helping 
her pupils select the books in the public 
library. Often times this is left to the 
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librarian, and in many cases to the children 
themselves. Such personal supervision of 
the reading by the teacher is admirable and 
we wish more teachers could give the time 
to come to the library for individual 
attention to the children and their demands. 
An effort on the part of librarians to see 
that every book on the Reading Circle 
list is on the shelves is a step toward the 
cooperation of school and library which is 
well worth while. 


Library Rules for Capital Letters 


Several inquiries have come to us lately 
from newspaper editors asking why libra- 
ries submit lists of books to be printed with 
only the initial letter of the first word or 
proper names in titles capitalized. 

We quote from a letter written in answer 
to one of these inquiries. ‘“The rule dates 
back to the very beginning of professional 
library work. Melvil Dewey inaugu- 
rated the rules for card cataloguing. He 
found that the small card adopted as 
standard was very crowded when all the 
entries that were necessary had been made. 
He conceived the idea that by dropping 
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the capital letter except for the first word 
or for proper names, the card looked much 
less crowded. He argued that every one 
knew the entry on the card was that of a 
book and therefore the words did not need 
to have their initial letters in capitals. 

Later when many catalogues were 
printed, the same rules for capitals, or 
rather, lack of capitals, were followed, 
because in a list of book titles every one 
knows that they are names of books, and a 
list printed without too many capitals 
makes a page less crowded and therefore 
easier for the eye to follow. 

It all goes back to the original reason for 
lack of capitals on the catalogue card, 
and second to the greater ease for the eye in 
running down a list of books. It might be 
added that all printers are using fewer cap- 
ital letters.” 


For Sale 


A copy of volume 10 of the A. L. A. Book- 
list, bound in dark green roan with paper 
sides can be purchased for a small price 
from Miss Clara L. Lindsley, Public 
Library, Waupun, Wis. 
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‘““SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 
Edited by C. B. Lester 


‘The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings; the most valuable 
are those with no bindings at all.” Edwin Emery Slosson. 

These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material ot value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have often noted 
that most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is 
the very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available 
this kind of digested ‘‘tabloid’’ information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainabl« free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most 
of them cost only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity for full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notices will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 





Briefs for debate. The Independent 
has reprinted in a separate pamphlet the 
briefs on important present-day ques- 
tions which have appeared from time to 
time under the title Both Sides. The ques- 
tions covered are Single six-year term for 
president, Death penalty, Price main- 
tenance, Minimum wage, Mothers’ pen- 
sions, Who is responsible for the war, 
Government owned merchant marine, 
Enlarged army, Convict labor, Trusts, 
Monroe doctrine, Military training for 
college students, Embargo on arms, Mexi- 
co and the United States. There is an out- 
line of arguments on each side and a 
bibliography. The cost of the pamphlet 
(16 pages) is only twenty-five cents from 
the Independent, 119 West 40th St., New 
York City. 


Child Welfare. Every public library 
will want at least one copy of a new bulletin 
issued by the Extension Division of the 
University of Iowa. It outlines the vital 
problems of child welfare under five main 
heads, suggests the need of definite com- 
munity surveys as to health, sanitation, 
recreation, and gives a number of short 
bibliographic lists. It is an excellent publi- 
cation in its suggestion of work to be done, 
perhaps, through the efforts of the women’s 
clubs. Apply to the Extension Division of 
the University at lowa City for Bulletin 16. 


City government. For those interested 
in the fundamental characteristics of the 
forms of city government there is provided 
a convenient comparison and outline of the 
federal, commission, and commission-man- 
ager plans in a pamphlet issued by the 
Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information 
as its Bulletin No. 5. In addition to the 
essential elements of each plan and a 
resume of the advantages claimed for it, 
there is a section devoted to features ap- 
plicable to two or all of the plans. There is 
also a two-page list of references to easily 
accessible material. Apply to the Bureau, 
State House, Indianapolis. 


Commission government. The U. S. 
Census Bureau has prepared a report on 
cities having from 30,000 to 50,000 popula- 
tion, and finds that 41 per cent of the total 
population of this class of cities are under 
commission form of government. The 
report includes comparative financial sta- 
tistics of 24 selected cities—of which eight 
were under the council form, eight under 
the commission form, and eight changed 
from one form to the other between 1913 
and 1915. Apply to the Census Bureau at 
Washington. 


Education laws. A digest of the laws of 
all the states relating to public education 
as in force on January 1, 1915, has been 
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published as a bulletin of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. The constitutional provisions 
are printed in an appendix arranged by 
states. The laws themselves are grouped 


by topics according to a detailed plan of, 


classification. This arrangement makes it 
possible to find the law of any state on a 
special subject and to compare the laws of 
two or more states. Apply to the Bureau at 
Washington for its Bulletin No. 47 (1915). 


Ice cream making. Bulletin 262 from 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at the 
University is concerned with ice cream as 
an important Wisconsin product. While 
the subject is treated from the commercial 
viewpoint there are many hints which 
might be applied in home manufacture. 
Even in the smaller towns and villages the 
industry is becoming of importance in 
creameries and milk plants. The bulletin 
may be obtained from the Experiment 
Station at Madison. 


Milk cost. Libraries in this dairy state 
will be interested in getting Cost of Pro- 
ducing Milk on 174 Farms in Delaware 
County, New York, a report of an investi- 
gation by the Experiment Station at 
Cornell University. Cost data were col- 
lected for 1912 and 1913, and the results 
have now been compiled and discussed in 
relation to various factors of production, 
cost of production, and profits. Some com- 
parison is made with other states. Apply 
to the Station at Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. 
Y., for Bulletin 364. 


Population distribution. A publica- 
tion by the New York Congestion Com- 
mittee brings together a great deal of di- 
gested information as to what is being done 
all over the country about the problems of 
the concentration of population. What is 
being done by both governmental and 
private agencies to distribute population, 
and the difficulties in obtaining farm labor 
and in increasing the ownership of farms, 
are among the topics considered. Apply to 
the Committee at 320 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Prisoner’s mail. This little pamphlet, 
inspired evidently by a direct personal in- 
terest in the subject, is an interesting bit of 
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evidence in the study of still-persisting 
primitive methods in the treatment of 
prisoners. Despite the steadily growing 
reaction against such methods and the 
strong tendency toward a system which 
promises so much more for social usefulness 
the mail privileges of prisoners are strictly 
limited in all but nine states. Apply for this 
pamphlet to J. J. Sanders, Parole Clerk, 
State Prison, Florence, Arizona. 


Social surveys. A comprehensive list 
of survey reports and material about social 
surveys is published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation as its Bulletin SE22. It covers 
both city and rural surveys and a large 
number of special subject reports on chari- 
ties, health, housing, recreation, schools, 
etc. Apply to the Foundation at 130 
East 22d St., New York City. Cost is only 
five cents. 


Unemployment. The first tentative 
draft A Practical Program for the Prevention 
of Unemployment in America was issued in 
December, 1914. The fourth edition is just 
issued embodying the latest revision of 
material on the main points in this pro- 
gram; establishment of public employ- 
ment exchanges, systematic distribution 
of public work, regularization of industry, 
and unemployment insurance. Other 
helpful measures are also considered. Ap- 
ply to American Association on Unem- 
ployment, 131 East 23d St., New York 
City. 


Vocational education. There has just 
been published the report of an extensive 
vocational education survey of Richmond, 
Va., made by the city school authorities 
and the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education with the 
cooperation of other agencies. The result is 
avery complete intensive study. The report 
is printed as Bulletin 162 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and may be 
obtained by libraries from the Bureau at 
Washington. 

Another comprehensive survey was made 
in the same way for Minneapolis. The re- 
port is issued by the Society itself, ‘and 
application should be made to it at 140 
West 42nd St., New York City. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of the 


libraries in Wisconsin. 


From time to time books are included which are too expensive 


for immediate purchase, but which may be obtained later at a reduced price, or would 
perhaps be presented by friends of the library or grateful clubs if attention were called to 


their desirability. 


Since this department is specially designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction selec- 
tion is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to include no 
novels that would be objectionable because of their handling of moral questions, or would 
be unreadable because of their length or their treatment of subjects which have no in- 
terest for the average reader in the small community. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians 
wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Ethics; Religion 


Badé, W. F. The Old Testament in the 
light of today: a study in moral de- 
velopment. v. 1. 1915. 326p. Hough- 
ton $2 net. 221 

A book for ministers and students of the Bible, 
and of religion and morals. It is the first of two 
volumes which attempt ‘a frank evaluation of 
the morals of the Old Testament in the light of 
historical criticism.”’ Special attention has been 
given to a study of the decalogue. The author’s 
attitude is intimated by this sentence from the 
introduction: ‘It is one thing to have a strong 
faith in the inspiration of the Bible; quite 
another to make it serve in the place of man’s 
equally God-given intelligence.”’ 


Black, Hugh. The new world. 1915. 240p. 
Revell $1 net. 204 or 252 
A candid and direct but deeply religious in- 
quiry as to the position of the Christian faith 
today: the effect on it of ‘“‘the changing order, 
the forces of unrest, the acid of criticism, the 
method of science, the movement of democracy, 
and the spirit of the age’’ (chapter headings). 
“The first thing needful is to know the actual 
world in which we live, the conditions that help 
or hinder the Christian message, the forces that 
must be allowed to shape that message before it 
can be applied to the clamant need of our age.”’ 
— Preface. 


Coffin, H. S. Some Christian convictions. 
1915. 222p. Yale $1 net. 230 
Eight lectures delivered to college students and 
others on the fundamental beliefs of Christianity, 
which the author attempts to restate ‘‘in terms 
that are intelligible and persuasive to persons 


who have felt the force of the various intellec- 
tual movements of recent years.’”’ They have 
originality and virility, and should be valuable 
to ministers and to thoughtful readers of orth- 
odox training. 


Kent, C. F., & Jenks, J. W. The testing 
of a nation’s ideals. 1915. 149p. 
Scribner 75c net. 221.9 

The second in the series, ‘““The Bible’s message 
to modern life’* (v. 1, The making of a nation, 

1913), an outline of studies designed among 

other things ‘‘tto show how closely the Old 

Testament is related to the life of today and 

how it helps to answer the pressing questions 

now confronting the nations.’’ An interesting 
departure from the usual type of Bible-study 
outline, useful to Bible classes and students. 


Reely, M. K., comp. World peace (De- 
baters’ handbook series). 1916. 256p. 
Wilson $1 net. 172.4 or 374 


Adds eighteen articles (57p.) to the first 
edition (1914) and eight pages of references, 
from July, 1914, to December, 1915. 


Wild, L. H. Geographic influences in Old 
Testament masterpieces. 1915. 182p. 
illus. map. Ginn $1 net. 221.8 


An interesting work, combining a study of the 
influence on the writers of the Old Testament of 
the geographic features of the country and the 
interpretation of their literature through its 
geography, history, botany and zoology. Its 
directness and simplicity of style adapt it to 
use in young students’ classes and by study 
clubs, whether studying the Bible as history or 
literature. 
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Commons, J. R., & Andrews, J. B. 
Principles of labor legislation (Har- 
per’s citizen’s series). 1916. 524p. 
Harper $2 net. 331 


“A very good résumé of the whole field of 
labor legislation, containing a great deal of in- 
formation brought together in an interesting 
way, and covering foreign as well as American 
legislation. There are good chapters on the 
minimum wage, hours of labor, unemployment, 
safety and health, and social insurance—all 
questions of vital importance to the general 
public. Would be a very good book for a public 
library.” 


Peabody, E. C. Lives worth living. 1915. 
187p. Univ. of Chicago $1 net. 396 


Thirteen studies for classes of young women, 
the subjects chosen from the women of the 
Bible and of later times (as Florence Nightingale) 
to show “that the life that is worth living is the 
one lived for the betterment of some one else.”’ 
With each is correlated a study of woman’s 
position today—in the home, her public influ- 
ence, as immigrants, in industry. 


Robbins, E. C. Socialism. 
Wilson $1 net. 335 or 374 
Bibliography and twenty-one articles, both 
divided under types of socialistic theory— 
Utopian, Christian, Marxian, progressive—and 
socialism versus other forms of radicalism. No 
brief for debate. 


1915. 223p. 





Political Science and Government; 
National Defense 


Hart, A. B. The Monroe doctrine, an in- 
terpretation. 1916. 445p. Little $1.75 
net. 327 


“*The real historical process of the doctrine is 
set forth with admirable precision and very 
readable” ( Nation). ““A good review of the 
Monroe doctrine in our national policy, for the 
reader who wants to get a bird’s-eye view with- 
out much study’’ (university professor). A 
much fuller study than the average reader wants, 
but the book to buy if the demand warrants a 
separate volume. Bibliography (17p.), full index 
and colored map. 


Miiller, J. W. The A B C of national de- 
fense. 1915. 215p. Dutton $1 net. 355 
“Shows, from the standpoint of a moderate 
demand for preparedness for defense only, just 
what is the inadequacy of the present system and 
how ineffective it would be in case of attack.” 
A definite, constructive little book, written in a 
sane and temperate spirit. 
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Shattuck, H. R. Parliamentary answers. 
1915. 213p. Lothrop 60c net. 328 


A little volume of classified questions and 
answers ‘alphabetically arranged for all ques- 
tions likely to arise in women’s organizations.” 
A good guide for a club wishing to add the study 
of parliamentary law to their year’s program of 
work. Good index and ready-reference table. 


Usher, R. G. The challenge of the future. 
1916. 350p. Houghton $1.75 net. 327 
The author thus translates his title: “By 
challenge I mean to call to account, to ask an 
explanation of; by future, I mean our own pos- 
terity.”” He “undertakes to examine the true 
position of the United States toward the rest of 
the civilized world ‘and to suggest the foreign 
policy that she should deliberately adopt.” 
He asserts our economic dependence on Europe, 
advocates an alliance with Great Britain because 
of her sea power, recognizes Japan’s power in the 
Pacific, advises the abandonment of the Monroe 
doctrine and urges a policy toward Mexico and 
Central America which will restore order and 
lead to good government. Interesting but not 
important. 


Wood, E. F. The writing on the wall. 
1916. 208p. Century $1 net. 395 
A sane plea for adequate military preparedness 
of the United States, based on the author’s 
experiences during the first year of the European 
War and on the opinions of our own military 
authorities. He advocates an adaptation of the 
Australian and Swiss systems of universal 
service, the appointment of trained secretaries 
of the army and navy, and other reforms. 


Zueblin, Charles. American municipal 
progress. Rev. ed. 1916. 522p. illus. 
Macmillan $2 net. 352 

Hardly a revision, the changes and additions 

to the 1902 work are so many and important. 
It is ‘‘a record of typical instances of American 
municipal progress,’ covering the whole _be- 
wilderingly large field, though not in any case 
giving a complete survey. The work is necessarily 
rather cyclopedic in style, and is more useful 
for reference than for reading. Large classed 
bibliography (67p.) and full index (26p.) 


Education 
Mabie, E. C. University debaters’ 
annual. 1915. 534p. Wilson $1.80 
net. 374 


This volume, the first of a series to collect re- 
ports of college debates, includes the leading in- 
tercollegiate debates of thirteen colleges and 
universities of 1914-15. They discuss the in- 
crease of army and navy, the Monroe doctrine, 
minimum wage, government ownership of tele- 
graph and telephone, socialism and single tax. 
Each has a list of references and some a brief. 
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Rapeer, L. W., ed. Educational hygiene. 
1915. 650p. Scribner $2.50 net. 371.7 
A valuable collection of thirty-three papers 
by specialists in the various phases of hygiene as 
related to education—medical supervision, sani- 
tation, physical education, teaching of hygiene, 
hygiene of women’s and men’s colleges. Well 
illustrated. Excellent work for school authori- 
ties, and also for the small library if it can be 
afforded; Dresslar’s School hygiene should be 
bought first. 


Useful Arts 


Drummond, W. B. The child: his nature 
and nurture. 7th ed. 1915. 223p. 
illus. Dutton $1 net. 649 


An excellent English book similar to Oppen- 
heim’s Care of the child in health, but dwelling 
more on the psychological development than it 
does. The chapter on care of the infant is of 
negligible value in this country. Has chapters 
on the kindergarten and the Montessori method. 


Fisher, Irving, & Fisk, E. L. How to live. 
3ded. 1916. 345p. Funk $1 net. 613 
In several respects an unusual manual. The 
information on foods, diet, poisons, etc., is more 
scientific and definite than is usually found in 
popular books on hygiene, and is selected for 
the average man and woman, who needs to be 
persuaded of the value of observing proper 
hygienic rules. Prepared in collaboration with 
the hygiene reference board of the Life Extension 
Institute. 


Husband, Joseph. America at work. 
1915. 111p. Houghton $1 net. 604 
Vivid sketches of tense moments in various 
kinds of industry—railroading, coffin-making, 
dam-building, mining, etc. There is art in the 
telling and they will interest men and boys, but 
the book is slight for the price. 


Modern inventions (Ro- 
mance of reality ser.) 1915. 320p. 
illus. Stokes $1.50 net. 608 

A useful addition to this subject, because up- 
to-date and with fuller descriptions than most 
of the older books. The accounts of airships, 
aeroplanes, waterplanes and submarines will 
satisfy the demand in many small libraries. 


Newell, F. H., & Drayer, C. E., eds. 
Engineering as a career. 1916. 214p. 
Van Nostrand $1. 620 

Articles by experienced engineers or experts 
describing the various branches of engineering, 
its opportunities, necessary training and ex- 
perience, and other matters which the young man 
wishes to know who contemplates going into the 
profession. Partly reprinted from the Scientific 

American. 


Johnson, V. E. 
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Ramsey, W. R. Infancy and childhood. 
1916. 198p. illus. Dutton $1.25 net. 
649 


A very good guide for the mother or nurse, 
containing the most necessary information on 
every subject of any importance and pointing 
out the conditions which call for a physician’s 
presence. The feeding section is correct and up- 
to-date, also that on contagious diseases; in 
each case only the essentials are given. A useful 
and unusual feature is the frequent charts and 
tables, also the chapter on body structure. 
There is nothing on prenatal care, unfortunately, 
and little on clothing, on feeding disturbances, 
or on the care of older children. It ranks with 
Holt (8th ed. only) and Tweddell (3d ed. only), 
but no one of the three supplants the other two. 


Music 
Ordway, E. B. The opera book. 1915. 
562p. illus. Sully $2.50 net. 782 


The largest of the single-volume books, de- 
scribing 110 operas, among them “‘all that have 
been put on the stage during the last five seasons 
in the four opera centers of the eastern United 
States—New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Boston.”’ As a rule, the descriptions are no long- 
er than in Davidson’s Guide (1914 edition) but 
they are divided by acts, and more facts are 
given about the writing and production of the 
operas. Illustrations of famous singers as differ- 
ent characters. 


History and Travel 
United States and Canada 


Brooke, Rupert. Letters from America. 
1916. 180p. Scribner $1.25 net. 917.2 
These letters (to the Westminster Gazette, 1913) 
are an interesting reflection of what the young 
poet found to admire and to criticize in a few 
weeks’ visit in New York, Boston and Niagara 
Falls, and during a more extended trip in Can- 
ada—from Quebec to the Rockies. The Canadian 
section is less superficial and more thoughtful. 
Both the style and the youthfulness of the letters 
have charm. Henry James’ introduction con- 
tains rather more of the mind and art of Mr. 
James than of the character and appearance of 
Rupert Brooke. 


Europe 
Fraser, J. F. Russia of today. 1916. 
296p. illus. Funk $1.50 net. 914.7 


Very popular and personal presentation by an 
Englishman of Russia and the Russian people 
at the present time. While much of its content is 
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true at any time, the frequent references to the 
conditions brought about by the war will make 
it quickly out of date. It is more readable than 
valuable, though it gives a remarkably vivid 
picture of the city life there today. 


Fullerton, G. S. 
1915. 181p. 


Germany of today. 
Bobbs-Merrill $1 net. 
914.3 
Written by an American living in Munich, 
wishing ‘“‘to present in brief outline a sketch 
which will give a just conception of the political 
and social constitution of the German nation 
and of the spirit with which it is penetrated.” 
The last four chapters, discussing militarism, 
imperialism and the future of the nations, have 
to do with the question of Germany in the war 
and will specially interest readers with pro- 
German sympathies. 


Gwynn, Stephen. The famous cities of 
Ireland. 1915. 352p. illus. Macmillan 
$2 net. 914.15 
“An endeavor to marshal some passages of 
Ireland’s story as they connect themselves with 
the chief centers of her more modern life.”’ 
Discusses the eleven chief cities in the chrono- 
logic order of development, beginning with 
Waterford and ending with Belfast. A _ brief 
historical sketch is followed by some account of 
present-day conditions and life of the people. 
the style is entertaining and the history accurate. 
Charming illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


European War 


See note ‘““War Books” at head of this list 
for October, 1915. 


Bingham, Alfred, ed. [European war 
(Handbook series). v. 2. 1916. S04p. 
Wilson $1 net. 940.9 

Sixty-two selections from books, articles and 
speeches dealing largely with the effects of the 
war, and specially its effect on the United 

States. Divisions: Germany and her allies; 

Great Britain and her allies; the United States 

and the war. The editor has aimed to be abso- 

lutely neutral. A useful book for any library, 
supplementing the first volume, Sheip’s Hand- 
book of the European War. 

Bullard, Arthur. The diplomacy of the 
great war. 1916. 344p. Macmillan 
$1.50 net. 940.9 

A decidedly useful work, the first half giving a 
straightforward review of European diplomacy 
since 1878, the second half discussing the diplo- 
matic situation today, suggesting the possible 
outcome of the European War and dealing with 

American questions arising in connection with it. 

The author has kept a fairly judicial attitude, 

“not expecting to find superhuman virtue or 

vice on either side.” 
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Gardiner, A. G. The war lords (Way- 
farer’s lib.) 1915. 327p. Dutton 40c 

- net. 940.9 
Readable, incisive sketches of twenty men 
prominent in the European War. ‘They do not 
deal primarily with character, but with the re- 
lation between men and events. This means 
that they cover some familiar ground and that 
at certain points they are already out of date.” 


Hay, Ian, pseud. The first hundred thou- 
sand. 1916. 342p. Houghton $1.50 
net. 940.9 
These light-hearted, humorously toned and 
yet realistic articles, written from day to day 
under all sorts of conditions and published from 
month to month in Blackwood’s Magazine, have 
a place of their own for readers whose sympa- 
thies are with the English. Through them the 
raw recruit can be observed as he is drilled into 
shape for a crack Scottish regiment, and later as 
he adjusts himself to life in the French trenches 
and stands up, or falls, under shell fire. 


Herrick, Robert. ‘The world decision. 
1916. 253p. Houghton $1.25 net. 940.9 
Well written articles, by the novelist, which 
first appeared in the Chicayo Tribune. In the 
first two parts, a convincing study of the situa- 
tion in the warring countries, specially Italy and 
France, and, in the third part, a discussion of 
“What does it mean to us?’ in which the ad- 
ministration and the pacifists are criticized and 
the lesson of the war forcefully emphasized. 
“If the nation would read it there could not but 
be a different chapter of history to that which is 
about to be made.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Oliver, F. S. Ordeal by battle. 1915. 
437p. Macmillan $1.56 net. 940.9 
A fair-minded, though British discussion of 
the causes of the war, the spirit of German and 
British policy, and of national service (which 
the author advocates) by ‘‘an unusually well- 
equipped critic, whose arguments are difficult 
to parry.” It will appeal to the type of reader 
who liked Gibbons’ New map of Europe. ‘Mr. 
Oliver’s instructive, impressive book seems un- 
fortunately named; it is less concerned with 
England at war for her life than witi, England as 
a democracy trying to govern hersclf and pro- 
tect herself against annihilation. As such it is 
quite as instructive to ourselves as to the 
English, although it scarcely mentions the 
United States.’-—Robert Herrick. 


Problems of readjustment after the 
war. 1915. 186p. Appleton $1 net. 

940.9 

Seven essays by prominent American writers 
which discuss very ably and profitably the 
various economic and _ social readjustments 
which are likely to follow the war’s close, and 
which will affect the United States. ‘‘One of the 
most valuable essays is that by Professor E. R. 
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Johnson, who considers the financial and com- 
mercial aspects of the war and probable results 
on international trade, the rate of interest, in- 
vestments, credit, etc.’’—Dial. 


War letters of an 
American woman. 1916. 328p. illus. 


Lane $1.50 net. 940.9 
The chapters of this book which describe the 
author’s work in the American Ambulance in 
Paris add a vivid section to our picture of the 
hospital work in France, and her many accounts 
of the sacrifices made and losses suffered by 
French friends and of the incidents and accidents 
of the war also have interest. As a whole the book 
is autobiography, containing much that is ir- 
relevant and of little interest to a reader who 
wants ‘‘a book on the war.’ The sprightly, 
nervous style is familiar to those who know the 
author’s novels. 


Van Vorst, Macie. 


Asia 


Balls, W. L. Egypt of the Egyptians 
(Countries and peoples series). 1915. 
266p. illus. maps. Scribner $1.50 net. 

916.2 

The contents of this volume differ considerably 
from those in the rest of the series, more space 
being given to the problems of government 
and industry and less to description of country 
and people. Early history and the Nile and its 

‘“‘harnessing’”’ have two chapters each, the crops, 

the Fellaheen and ‘the foreigner’? one each. 

The author is an authority on the commercial 

life of Egypt and lived there nine years. Weigall’s 

Egypt from 1798 to 1914 (Scribner, 1915, $2.25 

net) is an admirable supplement to the his- 

torical and descriptive works, consisting of 
brilliantly written studies of the eight men who 
have had the greatest influence on Egyptian 
history and politics; among them are Napoleon, 

Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener. Both authors 

are English. 

Fiction 

Bates, S. C. The geranium lady. 1916. 
279p. Duffield $1.25 net. 

Simple, rather pretty little story of an un- 
affected girl, with a great garden of geraniums 
on the Maine coast, and a young naval officer 


who is in a nearby village recovering from the 
effects of an explosion. Good local color. 


Gilman, D. F. The bloom of youth. 1916. 
341p. Small $1.25 net. . 


Rather interesting story of a young Boston 
girl’s struggle against the traditions and prej- 
udices of her conventional family, who are 
shocked at her insistence on a college education 
ind a knowledge of life outside her own narrow 
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circle. The plot and style lead one to suspect the 
author’s own youthfulness, and a Radcliffe 
College education. 


Gossamer, by G. A. 
1915. 295p. Doran 


Hannay, J. O. 
Birmingham. 
$1.25 net. 

A good story though very different from the 
author’s amusing Irish tales. Three character 
studies run through a slight story which has an 
ocean liner, New York, South America and 
London for settings: a cosmopolitan, self- 
seeking Irishman, a German-English financier, 
who helps to spin the gossamer threads which 
keep the world running, and his superficial 
wife, devoted to art as she conceives it. The 
opening of the war brings the crisis. 


King, Basil. The side of the angels. 1916. 
395p. Harper $1.35 net. 

A story of the tragedy that love brought in a 
New England town where social distinctions 
have separated families of equal origin. In 
seeking to save his brother from unhappiness, 
the man ‘‘on the side of the angels’’ makes a 
sacrifice unwisely and only the wisdom of the 
woman he has sacrificed with himself averts dis- 
aster for them both. A study of love in all its 
phases, well written and well worth reading. 


Lewis, E. H. Those about Trench. 1916. 
326p. Macmillan $1.35 net. 

Curious story of a Chicago physician and his 
remarkable influence on the half-dozen poor 
students—mostly oriental—with whom he shares 
his house. The latter half of the story follows 
the Arabian-Nights adventures of a student on a 
search through the Balkans for another student 
—the latter a Bokharan revolutionist who is one 
of the plotters for the assassination of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand at Serajevo. The author 
knows the East and he gives a vivid picture of 
the wrongs of the peasants and the crimes of 
the governing class. The plot is chaotic, the 
Chicago part of the story mediocre and melo- 
dramatic. The average woman reader will not 
like it, but some men will. 

1916. 


Porter, E. H. Just David. 324p. 


Houghton $1.25 net. 

A little-boy counterpart to ‘Pollyanna’ who 
has been trained in the violin and at ten years, 
losing his father, becomes both friendless and 
nameless. His sweetness and natural charm 
make him a favorite in the little village, where 
his musical genius is unrecognized. There is a 
fairy-tale ending, and the story will be popular, 
specially with older girls. 
Sinclair, May. The belfry. 1916. 332p. 

Macmillan $1.35 net. 

This study of temperaments will delight some 
readers. A young cockney journalist and a 
young woman, of a fine old family though a 
writer’s stencgrapher, together go to Bruges to 
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see the Belfry. This innocent but convention- 
defying act is followed by their marriage, and 
the story has mainly to do with their life up to 
the opening of the war, when the man’s wholly 
unlooked-for heroism claims her wavering affec- 
tion and opens the way to acceptance by her 
family. The author’s best work since The 
divine fire. 


Warwick, Anne. The unpretenders. 
1916. 248p. Lane $1.20 net. 

Clever short stories, all dealing with a group 
of young New York society people of varied 
temperaments and degrees of sophistication, and 
showing that however artificial their lives, 
there remain a goodly amount of the home and 
parental instincts. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Selected and annotated by Marion Humble 


Adams, Morley. Toy-making at home. 
1915. 85p. illus. Stokes 60c net. 790 
Suggestive in the use of match boxes, clothes 
pins, incandescent mantel cases, and other 
“odds and ends.’’ Directions simple; many dia- 
grams. Poorly bound. 


Dye, Charity, comp. The James Whit- 
comb Riley reader. 1915. 116p. 
illus. Bobbs-Merrill 60c net. 821 

Poems “‘selected, graded, and with suggestions 
for the observance of Riley Day.’’ Well printed 
and well bound, including many illustrations. 


Field, Jessie, & Nearing, Scott. Com- 
munity civics. 1916. 270p. illus. 
Macmiilan 60c net. 320 


An instructive textbook and reader for chil- 
dren in rural schools and in small towns. It 
aims to teach citizenship through a willingness 
and ability ‘‘to take part intelligently in the 
affairs of one’s own community.” Inspiringly 
written, and well illustrated with photographs. 
Questions and exercises with each chapter will be 
suggestive to teachers. 


Garnett, Mrs. L. A. Master Will of 
Stratford. 1916. 124p. Macmillan 
50c net. 822 


Shakespeare the boy, his dream of fairies and 
his vision of the future, make an interesting play 
of prologue, three acts and epilogue. A morris- 
dance is included, and suggestions for music and 
songs. 


Gulick, C. V., ed. Book of symbols for 
camp fire girls. 1915. 94p. 

————- List of Indian words. 1915. 46p. 

Shulutamna of the camp fire 
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girls. 1915. 47p. Camp fire outfitting 

co. paper, ea. 25c net. 790 

These booklets, illustrated by many drawings 

and designs, are suggestive of costumes, handi- 

craft, and names for camp fire girls. The editor 
has used authoritative sources. 


Meigs, C. L. The steadfast princess. 

1916. 87p. Macmiilan 50c net. 822 

The play that won the Drama League prize for 

the best play for children submitted in 1915. 

Could be used for a Christmas play, because of 
the first act in the toymaster’s cottage. 


Stevenson, Augusta. Dramatized scenes 
from American history. 1916. 302p. 
Houghton 60c net. 822 

Seven plays from early American history, 
accurate, interesting and suitable for reading or 
acting. 


Stories 


Holland, R. S. The boy scouts of Snow- 
Shoe Lodge. 1915. 293p. Lippincott 
$1.25 net. 

A troop of scouts at an Adirondack camp in 
winter have interesting adventures on skates, 
skis, snowshoes and toboggans. A fairly good 
story, though somewhat didactic. 


Everyday 
136p. illus. 


Longan, G. B., and others. 
number stories. 1915. 
World Book Co. 40c net. 

An attractive supplementary reader in arith- 
metic, teaching in stories and dialogues practical 

problems in numbers 1 to 100. 


Martin, G. M. A Warwickshire lad. 

1916. 112p. illus. Appleton $1 net. 

A story of Shakespeare’s boyhood, the influ- 

ence on him of the superstitions of the time, his 

home life and school life, and his visions. For 
older boys and girls. 


Thorne-Thompson, Mrs. Gudrun, ed. 
The birch and the star. 1915. 120p. 
illus. Row 40c net. 

Realistic stories, written in the Norwegian by 

Jorgen Moe and in the Swedish by Zacharias 

Toplius, translated and told with simplicity. 


New Editions 


Ewing, Mrs. J. H. Jackanapes and other 
stories (Everyman’s library, library 
ed.) 1915. 231p. Dutton 50c net. 

With illustrations by Randolph Caldecott and 

Dora Curtis. A satisfactory, cheap edition in 

good type. 





